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WHERE THE WHEEL GOES ROUND AND ROUND 


In this 


referred to in the last chapter. It is a 

very old mill, built at the time when 
the’ Northern and Southern forces were 
struggling against each other in northeastern 
Arkansas and southwestern Missouri. Some 
call it ‘““Wisemen’s Mill’, others-say, “Marsh 
Mill.” Wiseman built it, and from him it 
passed into the possession of Marsh, and 
the words, “Marsh Milling Co., are still seen 
in large white letters over the front entrance. 
The mill is built in a picturesque spot in the 
valley; around about are beautiful, timbered 
hills ; the lake covers a part of the valley and 
its waters are precipitated over the mill dam. 
The road which cuts through Happy Hollow 
sweeps along the shore of the lake, and as it 
nears the mill, branches, sending a fork past 
the platform of the building, then up a declivi- 
ty and joins the main road, which continues on 
to Crane. Parties travelling over the White 
River branch of the Missouri: Pacific railroad 
can see the old mill from the car window as 
the train leaves the lowlands and plunges in- 
to the Ozark foot-hills. The Todd-Stanley 
company, pioneer maunfacturers of milling 
machinery, who established themselves in St. 
Louis before the Civil War, supplied the ma- 
chinery for the mill in its early days. Todd 
was a native of New York, who came west 
on horseback in 1839; Henry Stanley was an 
Englishman, who had enjoyed Court favors. 
The machinery these men turned out found 
its way over a vast era west of the Missis- 
sippi, and ground into meal the grain which 
fed the pioneers of a large part of the Louis- 
iana Purchase. 

Starting from the little station at Linn 
where, in the second chapter, Margaret waited 
for Joe’s arrival, and following the road south, 
we come, first, to Jack Harlow’s home, one 
mile from the station. A road running east 
and west divides Jack’s home from the north 
end of Joe’s farm, and the first mentioned 
road, continuing southward, past Joe’s house, 
next reaches old Tucker’s, thence it descends 
into Happy Hallow, cuts through the grove 
at Elm Spring and divides Dollivar’s farm, 
crosses and recrosses Crane creek, sweeps up 
and down the undulating lands, passes Marsh 
Mill and winds its way into the hill country. 

One day in June, soon after the noon hour, 
Jack Harlow, seated over a load of corn, was 
driving past Anderson’s and saw. May and 
Margaret sitting on the front porch. 

“Hello!” cried Jack. 

“Hello!” returned Margaret and May, 
“Going to mill with your corn?” Margaret 
signed as she spoke, and Jack understood her. 

“Yes; do you want meal?” Jack drew in 
his team and jammed the break. 


q * HE reader will remember the grist-mill 
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May ran into the kitchen and quickly re- 
turned. 

“It's empty—at least, there 
meal left; may | go with Jack?” 

Margaret laughed. 


isn’t much 


. PHOTO. BY THE AUTHOR 
MARSH MILL. 
“There is a charm in running water.” 


“Always it seems to be empty when Jack 
goes to mill” Yes, you may go.” 


May ran and put on her sun bonnet. She 
wore a clean pink gingham dress, and the 
bonnet was made of the same material. Her 


blonde hair hung loose, except for a ribbon 
which gathered it at the back, and as she 
flung the bonnet over her head and tripped 
down the porch step she was a picture of 
beautiful, happy girlhood. 

Jack grasped her extended hand, and she 
stepped lightly and quickly up to the wagon 
seat and dropped into it. Jack threw open 
the brake, and the team started off. 

As usual, Jack did the talking and May was 
glad to listen. She had not yet learned the 
finger alphabet, so she used Jack’s pencil 
and pad when she wanted to talk; but Jack 
was anxious for her to learn to talk on her 
fingers, so when they arrived at the mill, while 
the mill-hands were engaged with the corn, 
Jack led May around the building to the mill- 
race. It was an undershot wheel, and seat- 
ing themselves on the wall of masonry at the 
head-race, for a moment they sat speechless, 


watching the rushing water turn the pond- 
erous wheel. 

There is a charm in running water, and a 
fascination in a wheel in motion, and the 
young folks were, for a moment, transported 
by the scene. 

Then they seated themselves. 

“Now,” began Jack, “I’m going to teach 
you how to spell words with signs.” 

May laughed. 

Jack doubled up his hand and extended his. 
fist. 

“That’s ‘a.’ 

“Oh!” laughed May, dodging. “I thought 
you were going to hit me.” She tried to imi- 
tate Jack. 

“No; that’s wrong.” He caught May’s 
wrist and pushed her thumb around and 
against the doubled index finger. “Now, re- 
member, that’s ‘a’; if your thumb is in front as 
vou had it, it makes ‘s’, ” 

“My! I'm afraid I can’t learn.” 

“Yes, you can; look here, a-b-c-d, now 
watch me and follow my hand.” Jack re- 
peated, making the letters slowly and plain 
and May, watching intently, imitated him. 

“There!” cried Jack, encouragingly, “Now 


”? 


you know four letters; see what you can 
spell.” : 
“Cab,” cried May, “C-a-b!” 


“Good! what else?” 


“Bad!” (both laughed) “B-a-d; cab, c-a-b!” 
“Now for more; a-b-c-d-e-i-g,” May was 
learning fast. 


“Spell another word.” 

“G-a-b, ‘gab’,” laughed the girl; “oh! that’s 
Polly Grassnicker, she’s all gab.” The child 
snatched the pencil and wrote the joke. 

“Now, if you watch,” continued May’s 
tutor, “you will notice that many of the signs 
look like the letters they stand for,” and Jack 
began again, going through the alphabet, 
calling May’s attention to the similiarity of 
the sign to the letter, and this helped May 
to remember. So Jack drilled his willing 
pupil in the manual alphabet for nearly an 
hour, until May was expert, and she spelled 
funny words and short sentences to the 
amusement of both, and which pleased Jack 
immensely. Then Jack took up signs. He 
put his hand up to his lips and threw it for- 
ward. 

“That means ‘good,’ or “good morning.’ ” 

“Is-that-all-it-means?” and May looked 
humorously grave as she spelled. 

“Yes; why?” 

“Don’t-you-see?” May could spell faster 
each time. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Jack, “but that isn’t 
the way to sign ‘kiss,’ it’s this way—” 

“Huh?” May squirmed away. 
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“It’s this way,” Jack put his fingers to his 
lips and then to his cheek, “that means ‘kiss.’ ”’ 
And both laughed merrily. 

And so Jack continued, teaching May the 
signs most frequently used, until the child 
had acquired a fair command of the expres- 
sions and Jack was very happy; what did he 
care if others could not talk with him so long 
as May could? 

Suddenly the wheel began to slow down, 
the rumbling and grinding noises inside the 
mill ceased, and only the musical sound of 
falling waters was heard. 

“Let’s go and see if the corn be ground,’ 
cried Jack, rising to his feet and assisting 
May. They crept along the stone wall and 
over the board that spanned the water between 
the shore and the enclosure of the mill-race, 
then scrambled up the steep path to the front 
of the mill. 


One of the mill-hands called out from the 
door. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


“Tell Jack th’ chops is reddy; they come 
to a dollar.” 

May turned and informed Jack, who struck 
across the road and returned driving his 
team. Then Jack and the mill-hand loaded 
the sacks of chops into the wagon, and Jack 
paid for the grinding. 

“We want two bags of meal—bolted meal 
—in twelve pound bags,” said May, and the 
liand called the miller. 

“Howdy, May, howdy,” greeted the miller, 
stepping down from the room above, and ex- 
tending his hand. “Glad ter see ye—who’s 
this boy?” 

“Jack Harlow.” 

“Oh, the deef boy; lives below Anderson’s— 
yes, yes,—his name slipped me; pears like 
you an’ Jack are good friends ?—how’s young 
Dollivar ?” 


“Dunno; haint seen him fer a spell. Some- 
times May would fall back to the speech com- 
mon to the country. 


Bell Memorial at 


CULPTURAL representation of the in- 
S wrought with considerable imagination 

vention of the telephone has _ been 
and sentiment of the model for the memorial 
to Prof. Alexander Graham Bell to be erected 
at Brantford, Ont., the “birthplace of the tele- 
phone.” 

A committee of leading Canadians has 
been in charge of the work of arranging for 
the memorial, and in a competition in which 
nine sculptors took part, the commission was 
awarded to Walter S. Allward, of Toronto, 
for the model illustrated in this issue. 

The sculptor says he has tried to cover as 
much space as possible, owing to the large area 
of the proposed site, and to create a design 
which would be interesting and expressive in 
outline from any point of view. The design 
has been purposely made as wide as possible 
so as to express the idea of great space bet- 
ween the two allegorical figures representing 
the speaker and the listener. These two fig- 
ures are of striking prominence, and they 
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stand in heroic form in the foreground, rep- 
resenting Humanity sending and receiving 
messages. Flights of steps lead up to a large 
sculptured panel which is dsigned to show man 
discovering his power to transmit sound 
through space, and there are three floating 
figures representing three messenger, 
“Knowledge, Joy and Sorrow.” ‘To the left 
of the pane there will be a large portrait in 
relief of Prof. Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, modeled from life. 

On the back of the design are four pilasters 
and at the top of each the sculptor suggests 
placing emblems of the most important 
nations in the world. Between these run the 
line of telephone and binding the whole is the 
line of the earth’s curvatures, expressing the 
world-wide use of the telephone. 

Inscriptions are to be arranged according 
tc the wishes of the committee. 

The pedestal is to be built of granite. The 
two figues of “Humanity” at the extremes of 
the design, the relief of Professor Bell, and 


“Tucker said he saw him a-foolin’ ‘round 
yer ol’ cabin t’other day. Mighty smart in 
your ol’ Sam a-paying th’ mor’gige afore he 
died, eh?” 

The mill-hand was engaged in the rear of 
the mill. 

“Did he pay it?” May looked up anxiously 
“T never heard him talk about it.” 

“That's what he tol’ me; I saw him a-haul- 
in’ logs a few days afore he died.” 


The girl seemed effected by the reference 
to her grandparents, and noticing it, the miller 
set about getting the meal. 

“Here, my girlie—ground it yestiddy; 
fresh es sunshine and out o’ best white corn.” 
The miller handed the bags to May, and Jack, 
taking them from her, put them on the wagon 
seat and with that they climbed into the seat, 
and waving their hands, drove off toward 
home. 

And on this trip it was May who did most 
of the talking. 


that of his invention are to be cast in standard 
bronze. The contract for the casting has been 
given to the Gorham Co., of New York. 

The large panel in relief containing five fig- 
ures is to be carved in granite. 

The estimated cost of the memorial is 
to the amount of $40,930, and it is thought 
this will be sufficient to carry out their plans. 
—Monumental News. 


The Florida and Oregon schools-are the proud pos- 
sessors of fine new administrative buildings, Re- 
cently our Florida friends moved into theirs, and 
the occasion was celebrated with a most novel house 
warming. An interesting program was given on the 
occasion and many notable persons were present, 
among whom was Dr. N, F. Walker, Superintendent 
of the South Carolina School for the Deaf and the 
father of the young President of the Florida school. 
The papers speaks of the building as one of the 
finest in the State. 


THE OLD BELL HOMESTEAD, 
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The Natal Day of Gallaudet Celebrated 


United States annually observe the toth 

of December as “Gallaudet Day,” and 
count it a privilege to be permitted to parti- 
cipate in celebrating the day which ushered in- 
to life in Philadelphia, in 1787, Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, who was destined to become 
the deliverer of the deaf-mutes of this country 
by establishing at Hartford, Conn., in 1817 
the institution for their education on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The Pas-a-Pas club, a thriving organization 
in Chicago, which has its clubrooms in Clark 
street, just opposite the court house, never 
fails to honor the patron saint of the deaf 
in a fitting way. A large and appreciative 
audience( if an assembly in which there was 
only one person possessed of the sense of 
hearing may be termed an audience) spent 
the evening of Dec. 10 in watching the pro- 
gram prepared by Dr. Dougherty, the presi- 
dent of the club, who, by the way, is an ana- 
lytical chemist of more than local reputation. 

Though a majority of the audience have the 
faculty of speech and the ability to read the 
lips, on this, as on all similiar occasions where 
public addresses are witnessed, the sign-lan- 
guage was the medium of communication. To 
the deaf the language of signs is the poetry of 
motion, and in the hands of a master the deaf 
can be moved from smiles to tears as readily 
as can an audience swayed by the voice of the 
orator or elocutionist. 

Graceful young women recited poems com- 
memorative of the work of Thomas Gallaudet, 
and, strange though it may appear, these 
poems were written by deaf persons. Many 
of the deaf are passionately fond of poetry, 
and a score of deaf poets might be named who 
have written verse that has elicited the praise 
of such men of letters as Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Whittier, and of the press in various parts 
of the country. But the deaf generally really 
enjoy poetry most thoroughly when it is recited 
in the language of gesture by graceful sign- 
makers, and in this particular phase of public 
young deaf women seem more gifted than the 
men. 

The addresses brought out many interesting 
facts in the life of Gallaudet and sketched 
briefly the many ways in which his was pre- 
eminently a life of service. Since Alice Cogs- 
well, the first pupil of Gallaudet, received at 
his knee her first lesson in the manual alphabet, 
approximately 55,000 of the deaf have been 
initiated into the mysteries of English, which 
to all purposes must to a large percentage of 
them be looked upon as a foreign language. 

But to-day. there are in the 141 public and 
private schools for the deaf in the United 
States more than 13,000 pupils who are not 
only receiving a common school education 
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but are also receiving industrial training which 
will fit them to be successful wage-earners 
when they leave the walls of the classrooms. 
Fully 70 per cent. of this number are being 
taught to speak and read the lips, and the 
degree of success attained in this branch of 
the work is to the general observer by far the 
most wonderful feature in the education of 
the deaf. 

In a large number of schools special effort is 
made to give aural as well as oral training, use 
being made of all known mechanical devices 
from the common speaking tube to the most 
improved electrical instruments as aids in edu- 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET. 


cating and improving the latent and dormant 
hearing power which is found to exist in an 
appreciable degree even in a considerable 
percentage of the congentially deaf. 

So great, indeed, is the success of lip-read- 
ing or expression reading by the deaf that it 
seems strange that more people of mature 
years who have gradually lost their hearing 
power do not cultivate this ‘most useful art. 
It is a fact that lip-reading can be acquired 
even without a teacher, but by a brief course 
of instruction under a master the principles 
of speech reading can be scientifically learned 
and apporching deafness will appear to have 
been halted in its progress. Were this art 
more generally understood the affliction of 
deafness as one advances in years would not 
be so depressing. 

Even those persons who feel they could 
never learn lip-reading could by a little sys- 
tematic training in connection with some good 
mechanical device for the aid of the hearing 
succeed in acquiring a sufficient knowledge 
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of the art to enaple them to enjoy the social 
converse of their frineds and transact the 
ordinary matters of business without diffi- 
culty. For if the totally deaf can learn to 
read the lips with iacility, is it not reasonable 
to hold that persons gradually becoming deaf 
can do so? It is eminentaly reasonable, since 
it is a demonstrated fact. 

The name of Gallaudet shines in letters of 
gold in the congressional library at Washing- 
ton among the names of those who are ac- 
counted as having been benefactors of man- 
kind, and it redounds much to the credit of 
the deaf that have been appreciative of his 
thereof by the erection of two monuments 
to his memory; one of marble, which stands 
on the grounds of the school he founded in 
Hartford, and the other of bronze, located on 
the grounds of the Gallaudet college in Wash- 
ington, D. C. But far more enduring than 
the monuments in marble .zid bronze is the 
loving memory in which his name is held by 


THE GALLAUDET STATUE 
On the Grounds of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
1B ig tat 


all the deaf who have been beneficiaries of 
the education initiated for them through his 
efforts.—Albert Gaw in the Chicago Tribune. 


Then take this honey for the bitterest cup; 

There is no failure save in giving up; 

No real fall as long as one still tries, 

For seeming set backs make the strong man wise. 

There is no defeat, in truth, save from within; 

Unless you are beaten there you are bound to win! 
—RHerder. 


On Palm Sunday, March 2oth, the Rev. Austin 
W. Mann. officiated four times. The Service at 
9 aM. was held at the Indianapolis Institution, 
of which he is an alumnus. At 10.30, Bishop Fran- 
cis confirmed two members of St. Alban’s Mission 
at Christ Church, Monument Place. One of the 
confirmed was a schoolmate of the Rey. Mr. Mann 
sixty years ago. At the close of the 3 P.M. Service 
at the Cinurch, the General Missionary took the train 
for Anderson, thirty-five miles distance, for a com- 
bined service at Trinity Church at night. On Mon- 
day evening, he met a dozen silent city and country 
folk at Grace Church, Muncie. 


A Senior supposed to be “knowledgy,” 
With an intellect learned and “collegy,” 
Shut her book with a bang 

And said, “I'll go hang, 
If I see thro a bit of Psychology!” 
OccasrIonat. 
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Zeno With Aesop’s Spectacles 


One hot summer, the lake in which two Frogs 
lived was completely dried up, and they were obliged 
to set off in search of water elsewhere. Coming to 
a deep and deliciously cool well, one of the Frogs 
proposed that they should jump in at once. “Wait 
a bit,” cried the other, “if that should dry up, how 
cc uld we get out again?” 


Moral: Beware of jumping into the Spear 
“Federation of Individuals”; consult the Dic- 
tionary first about the definition of “Federa- 
tion.” : 


A Lion, a Heifer, a Goat and a Sheep once agreed 
io share whatever. each might catch in hunting. A 
fine fat stag fell into a snare set by the Goat, who 
thereupon called the rest together. The Lion divided 
the stag into four parts. ‘Taking the best piece for 
himself, he said, “This ts mine of course, as I am 
the Lion;” taking another portion, he added, “This 
ivo is mine by right—the right, if you. must know, 
of the strongest.” Further, putting aside the third 
piece, ““That’s for the most valiant,” said he, “as for 
remaining part, touch it if you dare.” 


Moral: ‘Superior education will get the 
lion’s Share if you are a heifer, a goat and u 
sheep... 


A Fox one day invited a Stork to dine with him, 
and, wishing to be amused at his expense, put the 
soup which he had for dinner in a-large flat dish, 
so that, while he, himself,:could lap it up quite well, 
the stork could only dip in the tips of his long bill, 
Some time after, the Stork, bearing his "treatment in 
mind, invited the Fox to take dinner-with him. He, 
in his turn, put ‘some ‘minced ‘meat in a long and 
narrow-necked - vessel, into which he could easily 
put his bill, while Master Fox was forced to be 
content with licking what ran down the sides of the 
vessel. The Fox then remembered his old trick, and 
eculd not but admit that the stork had well paid 
hini out. 


Moral: What we got at Norfolk, let us pay 
back at Colorado Springs. 


A river having overflowed its bank, two Pots were 
carried along in the stream, one made of Earthenware 
and the other of Brass. “Well, brother, since we 
sliare the same fate, let us go along together,” cried 
the Brazen Pot to the Earthen one. “No, no!” 
replied the latter in a great fright; “Keep off what- 
ever you do, for if you knock against me, or I 
against you, it will be all over with me—to the 
bettom I] shall go.” 


Moral. It is not hard to account for the 
fright of a society that would not have any- 
thing to do with the National Federation. 


A viper entered a blacksmith’s shop. and looked 
up and down for something to eat. He settled at 
last upon a File and began to gnaw it greedily. 
“Bite away,” said the File gruffly, “you'll get little 


from me. It is my business to take from all and 
give to none.” 
Moral: Bite away at a Zenoism whose 


only mission is to polish and improve. ° 


A Fox was one day rummaging in the house of an 
actor, and came across a very beautiful mask. Put- 
ting his paw on his forehead, he said “What a hand- 
some face we have here! Pity it is that it should 
want brains.” : 


Moral: The Kansas Star may be a very 
beautiful mark, but that is all. 


Upon the decease of the Lion, the beasts of the 
forest assembled to choose another king. The Ape 
played so many grimaces, gambols, and antic tricks 
that he was elected by a large majority, and the 
crown was placed upon his head. The Fox, envious 
of this distinction, seeing soon after a trap baited 
with a piece of meat, approached the new king and 
said with mock humility, “May it please your ma- 
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“In the second place the Local Committee has never at any time pledged 
itself to raise a “thousand dollar entertainment fund.’"—G. W. Vedyiz. 
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jesty, I have found on your domain a. treasure to 
which, if you will deign to accompany me, I will 
conduct you.” 
Fox, and on arriving at the spot, laid his paw upon 
the meat. Snap! went the trap, and caught him 
by the fingers. Mad with the shame and the pain, 
he reproached the Fox for a false thief and a traitor. 
Reynard laughed heartily and going off, said over 
lnc shoulders, with a sneer: “You a king, and not 
understand a trap!” 


Moral: 
finesse. 


It is not the Ape alone who has 


Demades, a famous Greek orator, was once ad- 
dressing an assembly at Athens on a subject of great 
importance, and in vain tried to fix the attention of 
his hearers. They laughed among themselves, 
watched the sports of the children, and in twenty 
other ways showed their want of concern in the 
subject of the discourse. Demades, after a short 
pause, spoke as follows: “Ceres one day journeyed 
in company with a Swallow and an Eel.” At this 
there was marked attention, and every ear strained 
to catch the words of the orator. “The party came 
to a river,” continued he. “The Eel swam across, 
and the Swallow flied over.” He then resumed the 
subject of his harangue. A great cry, however, arose 
fiom the people. “And Ceres? and Ceres?” cried 
they. “What did Ceres do?” “Why, the goddess 
was, and indeed she is now,” replied he, “mightily 


The Ape thereupon set off with the | 
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Do not hesitate or delay to join it 


offended that people should have their ears open 
to any sort of foolery, and shut to words of truth and 
wisdom.” 


Moral: Ceres is indeed offended that the 
Silent Success has its ears open to the Spear 
foolery and shut to the Tilden truth and 
wisdom. 


A Coachman hearing one of the wheels of his. 
coach make a great noise, and perceiving that it 
was the worst one of the four, asked it how it came 
to take such a liberty. The Wheel answered that 
from the beginning of time creaking has always. 
been the privilege of the weak. 


Moral: From the beginning it is the privi- 
lege of the “Common Deaf” to creak. 


. An old man had many sons who were always 
falling out with one another. He had often, but 
to no purpose, exhorted them to live together in 
harmony. One day he called them round him, and 
producing a bundle of sticks, bade them try each in 
turn to break it across, Each put forth all his 
strength, but the bundle resisted all their efforts 
Then, cutting the cord which bound the sticks to- 
gether, he told his sons to break them separately. 
This was done with the greatést ease. “See, my 
Sons,” exclaimed he, “the power of unity!” Bouni 
together by brotherly love, you may defy almost 
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“Why procrastinate?”—Mrs. /. Schuyler Long. 
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every mortal ill; divided you will fall a prey to 


your enemies,” 


Moral: Unite at Colorado Springs, 
unite on the Tilden Plan. 


and 


A Dog was lying in a Manger full of hay. An 
Qx, being hungry, came near and was going to 
eat of the hay. The Dog, getting up and snarling 
at him, would not let him touch it. “Surly crea- 
ture,” said the Ox, “you cannot eat the hay your- 
self, and yet you will let no one else have any.” 


Moral: It is hardly fair that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee should be unable to decide 
upon a Federation plan and yet that it should 
spurn Tilden’s tender of aid. 


As a Wagoner was driving his wain through a 
miry lane, the wheels stuck fast in the clay, and 
tne Horses could get on no further. The Man 
dropped on his knees, and began crying and praying 
to Hercules with all his might to come and _ help 
him. “Lazy fellow!” said Hercules, “get up and stir 
yourself. Whip your Horses stoutly, and put your 
shoulder to the wheel. If you want my help then, 
you shall have it.” 


Moral: It is no good to be “a class by 
ourselves” — a lot of suppliants to Sage, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Congressmen, Taft and 
the United ‘States. 


Once upon a time a fierce war was waged between 
the Birds and the Beasts. The Bat at first fought 


Do not hesitate or delay to join It. 


on the side of the Birds, but later on in the day 
the tide of the battle ran so much in favour of 
the Beasts, that he changed over, and fought on the 
other side. Owing mainly, however, to the admirable 
conduct and courage of the Eagle, the tide once 
more and finally turned in favour of the Birds. The 
Bat, to save his life and escape the shame of falling 
into the hands of his deserted friends, fled, and has 
ever since skulked in caves and hollow trees, coming 
out only in the dusk, when the Birds are gone to 
roost. 


Moral: Better even a deaf-mute who is 
overspoken in favor of oralism, than one who 
i, for neither articulation nor the sign-lan- 


guage. 


A Husbandsman set a net in his fields, to take 
the Cranes and Geese which came to feed upon the 
newly spring corn. He took several, and with them 
a Stork, who pleaded hard for his life, on the ground 
that he was neither a Goose nor a Crane, but a poor 
harmless Stork. “That may be very true,” replied 
the Husbandsman, “but as I have taken you in bad 
company, you must expect to suffer the same punish- 
ment.” 


Moral: It is indeed hard for many worthy 
men to be judged by the few samples of Gal- 
laudetism. 


There happened a controversy once between a 
Peach and an Apple as to which was the fairer fruit 
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of the two. They were so loud in their discourse, 
that a Blackberry from the next hedge overheard 
them. “Come,” said the Blackberry, “we are all 
friends, and pray let us have no jangling among our- 
selves.” 


Moral: We were all friends about the re- 
peal of the Civil Service rule and it is hoped 
that there will be no jangling when we go 
about the Federation business. 


A Dog having given a long chase to a fine Hare 
that showed himself to be a splendid runner, was 
at length forced, by want of breath, to give over 
tie pursuit. The owner of the Dog taunted him 
upon his want of spirit in having allowed himself 
to be beaten by the Hare. “Oh, master,” answered 
the Dog, “It is all very well for you to laugh, but 
we have not the same stake at hazard. He was 
running for his life, while I was only running for 
my dinner.” 


Moral: Gallaudetism is running for its 
life, while Zeno is running for his dinner, 
but he will get it. 


The Wolves once selected one of their own number 
to be their ruler. The Wolf who was chosen, was 
a plausible, smooth-spoken rascal, and on a very 
early day he addressed an assembly of the Wolves 
as follows: “One thing,” he said, “is of such vital 
importance, and will tend so much to our general 
welfare, that I cannot impress it too strongly upon 
your attention. Nothing cherishes true brotherly 
feeling and promotes the general good so much as 
the suppression of all selfishness. Let each one of 
you, then, share with any hungry brother who may 
be near whatever in hunting may fall to your lot.” 
“Wear, hear!” -cried an Ass who listened to the 
speech, “and of course you yourself will begin with 
the fat sheep that you had yesterday in a corner 
of your lair.” 


Moral: Promote the general good by shar- 
ing with your brothers the offices at Colorado 
Springs. 


A Hog that was lazily lying in the sun on a dung- 
heap saw a War-Horse advancing on his way to 
the battlefield. The Horse was gaily caparisoned 
auG proudly spurned the ground, as if impatient to 
charge the enemy. The Hog half lifted his head 
aud, grunting, said to him, “What a fool-you are 
to be so ready to rush to your death!” “Your 
speech,” replied the Horse, “fits well a vile animal 
that only lives to get fat and be killed by the knife. 
If i die on the field, I die where duty calls me, and 
I shall leave the memory of a good name behind.” 


Moral: To be sure, the opinion as to 
whether one should drop out of those “con- 
troversies and disgusting fights” or continue 
to serve the Deaf, differs in many persons. 


Socrates once built a house, and every body who 
saw it had something or other to say against it. 
“What a front!” said one. “What an inside!” said 
another. “What rooms! not big enough to turn 
round in,” said a third. “Small as it is,” answered 
Socrates, “I wish I had true Friends enough to 
fill it.” 


Moral: A few true friends for the Tilden 
Plan are enough: 


Four Bulls were such great friends that they used 
always when feeding to keep together. A lion 
watched them many days with longing eyes, but never 
being able to find one apart from the rest, was afraid 
to attack them. He at length succeeded in awakening 
a jealousy among them which ripened into a mutual 
aversion, and they strayed off at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. The Lion then fell upon them 
singly, and killed them all. 


Maral: Keep together in a Federation, 
or oralism will fall upon you singly and rend 
you to pieces. 


A Dog once gave a long chase to a Hare. The 
Dog having not long since made a good meal, was 
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not at all hungry, and in consequence in no hurry 
to put an end to the sport. He would at times, as 
they ran, snap at the Hare, and at others lick him 
with the tongue. “Pray,’ cried the persecuted and 
bewildered Hare, “are you a friend or an enemy? 
li a friend, why do you bite me so? and if an 
enemy, why caress me?” 


Moral: Before the American Hare is 
gobbled up, its mind will be much eased if 
Dr. Bell will tell us at Colorado Springs 
whether he is a friend or an enemy. 


A Dishonest Groom used regularly to sell a good 
kali of the measure of oats which was daily al- 
lowed for a Horse, the care of which was entrusted 
to him. He would, however, keep currying the ani- 
mal for hours together, to make him appear in good 
condition. The Horse naturally resented this treat- 
nient. “If you really wish me to look sleek,” said 
he, “in future give me half the currying and leave 
ofi selling half my food.” 


Moral: It will be more advantageous if 
Gallaudetism gives up currying the American 
Deaf and give them half the share in the 
N. A. D, government. 


Genius, Virtue and Reputation, three intimate 
friends, agreed to travel over the world, to see what- 
ever might be worthy of observation. “But as some 
misfortune,” said they, “may happen to separate us, 
let us consider, before we set out, by what means 
we may find each other again.” “Should it be my 
ill fate,” said Genius, “to be severed from you, my 
associates, you may find me kneeling in devotior 
before the tomb of a poet or wrapt in son’~ grove 
where philosophers talked with angels and cought 
inspiration.” “Were I to lose you,” Virtue cried, 
“Tf should choose to take sanctuary in temples or 
palaces, but as it may be my ill-fortune to be there 
denied admittance, inquire for some cottage where 
Contentment has a bower.” “Ah, dear Companions,” 
said Reputation very earnestly, “You, I perceive, 
when missing, may possibly be recovered. Take 
care, ] entreat you, always to keep sight of me, for 
if | am once lost, I am never to be retrieved.” 


Moral: Before ruputation is lost beyond 
reach, vindicate it. 


The Owls, Bats and several other birds of night 
were on a certain day got together in a thick shade, 
where they abused their neighbors in a sociable man- 
ner. Their satire at last fell upon the Sun, whom 
they all agreed to be very troublesome, impertinent, 
and discourteous. After which the Sun, who over- 
heard them, spoke to them after this manner: “Gen- 
tlemen, I wonder how you dare abuse me that you 
know could in an instant scorch you up and consume 
every mother’s son of you, but the only answer I 
shall give you, is to shine on.” 


Moral: 


It happened one day, as a stout and honest mastiff, 
that guarded the village, was very gravely walking 
with one of his puppies by his side; all the little 
dogs in the street gathered about him and barked 


at him. The puppy was so enraged at this affront 
done to his sire, that he asked him why he did not 


fal! upon them and tear them to pieces. To which 
tlhe sire answered, with great composure of mind, 
“If there were no Curs, I should be no Mastiff.” 


Shine on in spite of the “Knocks.” 


Moral: This barking habit is quite as well 
known at the present day as in Atsop’s times. 


#. Dog, running along the banks of the Nile, grew 
thirsty but fearing to be seized by the monster of 
that river, he would not stop to satiate his thirst; 
but lapped as he ran. A Crocodile, raising his 
head above the surface of the water, asked him why 
he was in such a hurry? He, not having anything 
against him personally, had often, he said, wished 
for his acquaintance and should be glad to em- 
brace the present opportunity. “You do me great 
honor,” said the Dog, “but it is to avoid such com- 
penions as you that I am so much in haste.” 
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AT THE OLD FIStiiNG HOLE 


‘“Why should you non-Gallaudetites at times beso hostile toward us 


Gallaudetites ? 


What birthright have we robbed you of ? What is it we have 
taken from you that you did not offer us with a free hand and heart? 


Wherein 


have we shown ourselves inimical to your best interests? "—//enrt du Pre. 


5! Mf 


Cartoon prepared especially for The Silent Worker 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


NO DUES 


wooues ... THE INDEPENDENCE LEAGUE OF THE DEAF ng orricers 


Headquarters, 1554 Franklin Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Moral: There cannot be too much haste 
in launching the new Independence Party of 
the Deaf, in order to guard against a con- 
nection with questionable interests. Join it. 


“Pansy’s” Opinion 

Eprror Sment WorKker:—In The Silent Success 
ot March 10, 1910, I note Mr. F. R. Gray, of Alleg- 
hany, Pa., has seconded the motion made by Mr. 
J. C. Howard, of Duluth, Minn., to the nomination 
of Rev. J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, Mo., to the Sec- 
retaryship of the N. A. D. at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. ‘ 

As a member of the N. A. D., also a member of 
the Espiscopal Church, I rise strongly against the 
aioresaid nomination of Rev. Mr. Cloud, inasmuch 
as I oppose henceforth any and aLL men who have 
taken the ordinance of the church to be elected to 
Any of the three highest offices of the N. A. D. 

Men who have given their lives to laboring in the 


NO PUBLICITY 


Do not hesitate or delay to join it. 


clercial field, have a vast area open before them and 
they should keep to their pulpits and respective 
Missions. 


The N. A. D. has to-day a large number of highly 
educated men and women among its members who 
are able wielders of the pen and fully qualified to 
fill the Secretary’s position in the Association with- 
out the direct necessity of making a selection of the 
clergymen. 

: GrrtrupE E. M. Netson, 

Member Endowment Committee N. A. D. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 17, rgto. 


Our indiscreation sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do pall and that should 
teach us 
There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
—Shakespeare. 


By James H. Cloud, 2686 Virginia Ave. 


headed by its president, Mr. George M. 
McClure, has been working to secure 
the classificntion of the Kentucky School with 
the purely educational institutions of the 
state. The efforts of the committee in charge 
ot this matter have been ably sec- 


Ate Kentucky Association of the Deaf 
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to us become selfsupporting, respectable and use- 
ful citizens. Does the public accomplish 
any more than this? 

We are compelled to board our pupils at the ex- 
pense of the State while being educated, but this 
is no fault of these children, nor of their parents. 


school 


They would doubtless prefer to attend school near 
their homes just as their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters do, and their parents would much prefer 
to have them do so, but as a matter of economy only 
the State maintains but the one place where they can 
be educatetd. Ii an education is: the birthright of 
every deaf chiid, and no fair minded man will deny 
this, should he be compelled to wear the mantle of 
escape it? Such 


But lay- 


charity and his hearing brother 
a distinction is un ust and uncharitable. 
ing aside a!l sentiment in this matter and viewing 


it as a purely business proposition, will not the 


onded by Mr. Augustus Rogers, Sup- 
erintendent of the school. Superin- 
tendent Roger’s summary of his side 
of the case is so admirably stated in 
his latest report that we quote it here 
in full knowing that it cannot fail to 
interest thoses who are working to- 
wards a similiar end in other states. 
It is taken from the Kentucky Stand- 
ard: 


Just here I wish to lay special emphasis 
upon the educational phase of our work, 
and to ask your co-operation in getting the 
school classified as an educational institu- 
tion and a part of the Public School Sys- 
tem of the State. 

As mentioned in our last report the Ken- 
tucky Alumni Association of the Deaf 
asked for your approval of a resolution 
passed by that body petitioning the Leisla- 
ture for such a classification of the school. 
The time is near at hand when the school 
will be classified either as a charitable or 
as a purely educational institution. It can 
not stand alone without classification under 
the new school law now being revised by 
the Educational Commission. This Com- 
mission has unanimously agreed to ask the 
Legislature to classify the schools for the 
deaf and blind as educational institutions 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as an ex+officio member of the board 
of commissioners, but unless some strenu- 
ous work is done in the next General As- 
sembly to make clear the fact that this is 
strictly a school and an educational institu- 
tion in fact as well as in name, that section of this 
measure for the benefit of our school may be re- 
jected. 

If it be contended that a school for the deaf should 
not be classified as an educational imstitution on 
account of the greater cost per capita over the public 
schools, then we answer that a small appropriation 
is as much charity as a greater one, and all free 
schools are in this sense charitable institutions. 
Again, there is not a state university, nor a private 
college in America that does not expend from three 
to five times as much on each student as he pays in 
tuition; and in many colleges, the amount donated in 
this way is as much as the average cost per capita 
in schools for the deaf. 

If it be argued that free board for our pupils, 
and clothing for the indigent, would make the school 
a charitable institution, then we reply that many of 
the city schools are furnishing midday meals, books, 
and medical treatment to a large number of their 
pupils; and by the consolidation of rural school 
districts, pupils are given free transportation to and 
from school. Notwithstanding all this, no one ever 
thinks or speaks of schools as being charitable in- 
stitutions. 

If this is not an educational institution, then there 
is no reason for its existence. We do not accept 
any but pupils capable of being educated in some 
degree, and fully ninety per cent. of those who come 


Grorce M. McCrure. 


school subserve the interest of the deaf, and will 
it not better accomplish its mission in being classified 
as an educational institution? I am confident that 
every member of your honorable body will agree 
that it will. 

There may be some people who are not acquainted 
with the nature of our work who will take a differ- 
ent view of this matter, and will not consider it 
worth discussing. They will say that there is noth- 
ing in a name, there is nothing more in this classi- 
fication than pure sentiment upon the part of the 
deaf. But there is something even in a name and 
especially if the name is misleading. Many a deaf 
child has grown up in ignorance for the very reason 
that the parent had a horror of sending it away to 
an asylum for the deaf and dumb as our schools 
were once called; and to this day there are thousands 
of people who look upon the schools for the deaf 
only in the light of asylums where deaf children are 
sent from their homes solely to be cared for with 
no idea of the nature of the work being accom- 
plished. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the more we do 
to increase our pupils’ self-respect, and to brighten 
their way. which is dark enough at its best, the 
greater will be their ambition to study and improve 
their time in school. For this reason, if for no 
other, I believe that it would be economy and the 
part of wisdom to classify all institutions for the 
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deaf strictly as schools and as a part of the edu- 
cational systems of the several states. A number 
of states have recently considered this question and 
have already made such a classification, among the 
last being the States of Indiana and Colorado. 

As the time is now ripe for such a change in 
kentucky, and as the opportunity is now open io 
us, let us not be remiss in our duty to those who 
cannot speak for themselves in getting the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf classified as an educational in- 
stitution where it rightfully belongs. 


In Illinois, the latest state to deny its school 
for the deaf a purely educational classification, 
the strong and about the only argument ad- 
vanced in support of the arrangement was that 
it was economical to the state. We had a 
conversation not long ago with the superinten- 
dent of a school for the deaf in a state 
where the board of control arrange- 
ment prevails. His school is one of a 
“happy family” of fifteen odd state in- 
stitutions including the state prisons, 
which is going farther than has been 
done in Illinois. The view point of 
the superintendent referred to is in- 
teresting and from his point of view 
he makes a good case. He said that 
the arrangement in his state is a good 
thing for his school. For the deaf to 
be classed with the orphans, he said, 
does not make them orphans, that for 
them to be classed with criminals does 
not make them criminals, nor does it 
make them old soldiers to be classed 
with old soldiers. He said that under 
the board of control arrangement the 
schools for the deaf and blind being 
the only educational institutions in the 
“happy family” get more consideration 
on that account and are left more to 
themselves in their educational work 
than they otherwise would be. He 
said that if his school was given a 
purely educational classification it 
would be overshadowed by the uni- 
versities and normals and that the 
methods applicahle to them would be 
foisted upon the schools for the deaf 
to the detriment of its educational 
work. In the state referred to the 
personnel of the board of control has 
changed without effecting the favor- 
able consideration always shown the 
school for the deaf. The general 
public he said, is not misled when the 
school for the deaf is given a classification dif- 
ferent from that of the universities and nor- 
mals. 

We do not believe that the educated deaf 
anywhere share the view point of the super- 
intedent referred to above as far as the clas- 
sification of their schools are concerned. 
They demand a purely educational classifi- 
cation for their schools and will not be happy 
until -they get it. * * * 

School papers which maintain an alumni 
department with a competent editor in charge 
seem to be the ones which receive the general 
and loyal support of graduates and former 
pupils of the school. School papers without 
an alumni department or colunin are of little 
interest to those who have left the school and 
of less interest to others. The Deaf Hawk- 
eye is a noteworthy example of a school’s 
loyalty to its graduates and former pupils. 
The alumni department of the paper is pre- 
sided over by a veteran teacher, Mr. F. C. 
Holloway, who knows personally generations 
of pupils and whose interest goes out to them 
as when they were present at the school. 
The general editor of The Hawkeye, Mr. J. 
S. Long, is also an alumnus of the Iowa 
school and conducts the paper with marked 
ability and commendable vigor. A_ school 
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paper that interests the alumni of the school 
also interests the deaf generally and vice 
versa. The interest which a school takes in 
its graduates and former pupils is reflected 
in its school paper and this reflection is also 
an indication of its interest in the pupils now 
in attendance. A school is largely judged by 
the paper it gets out. An interesting and well 


printed school paper is worth while. 
ae 


BENJAMIN F. FRANK 


Mr. Benjamin F. Frank, prominent and 
popular among the deaf of Chicago, has taken 
his place among the business men of his home 
city as member of a firm and office manager 
for an establishment engaged in the manu- 
facture of gloves. Mr. Frank has had long 
practical experience as bookkeeper and ac- 
countant for a leading wholesale house in 
Chicago and he has every requisite qualifica- 
tion for the high and responsible position he 
now holds. We bespeak for the firm of 
Frank Brothers great and continued prosper- 
ity. ; 

ee 

If a fire is ever a blessing then the Iowa 
school is twice blessed. It has had two de- 
structive fires in its history, fortunately with- 
out loss of life or injury to any one. The 
recently completed main building, which we 
had the pleasure of inspecting a short time 
ago, is of fire-proof construction and a model 
of convenience, equipment, comfort and good 
taste. Fireproof construction is cheaper in 
the long run to say nothing of the sense of 
security which goes with it. Some years ago 
I visited a state institution which was a patch 
work of buildings erected by successive man- 
agements. As we ascended and descended 
steps in the hallways, which ought to have 
been level, the superintendent remarked: “I 
wish the old thing would burn.” 

* * 

Accorring to a daily paper, Massachusetts 
has provided for the employment of a teach- 
er of the art of story telling in the public 
schools. Such a departure seems to be an 
advance in the right direction along truly edu- 
cational lines. Where the work is in com- 
petent hands great good will doubtless result. 
Helpful, inspiring and necessary as story tell- 
ing is for the hearing, it is much more so for 
the deaf, and their appreciation of good 
stories well told, unlike the shadow of the 
story teller never grows less. 

a ae, 

The first page of Tue Sirent Worker for 
January, 1909, contained an illustrated write- 
up of Mr. Thomas §. Marr, architect, of 
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Nashville, Tenn., which was subsequently re- 
printed in a number of the school papers. 
As those who read the article will doubtless 
be interested in hearing of Mr. Marr again, 
we give below an editorial from a recent issue 
of the Nashville American: 


The short interview with Architect Thos. $. Marr 
concerning building and building prospects in Nash- 
ville in yesterday’s American, was encouraging. Mr. 
Marr is a busy and skillful man, with good powers 
of observation. He says Nashville is being dotted 
over with well constructed homes, and no man who 
will take the time to travel over the city and intelli- 
gently see what is being done in the building line, 
and how it is being done, will fail to agree with 
him. As the community has grown in wealth, it 
has also expanded in artistic perception. Few pro- 
perty owners these days care to have houses thrown 
together in “any old way.’ They want good, com- 
fortable homes, with modern conveniences, and they 
do not lay their plans until they are financially able 
to secure what they want. 

In the past five or six years there has been a 
wonderful change in character of home-building in 
Nashville. Buildings are of higher -relative cost, and 
are of much more artistic design. Not only are 
they better constructed as to materials and workman- 
ship, but they are built with more attention to 
roominess and comfort. 

While the winter has greatly retarded construc- 
tion, plans have been drawn for a great many sub- 
stantial residences, and we agree with Mr. Marr that 
the indications of a splendid building year were never 
so bright. 

ee 

By an unfortunate error in last issue the 
name of Mr. W. H. Phelps, Jr., of Carthage, 
Mo., was printed under the cut of Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, of Talladega, Ala. We hope by 
this time Mr. Robertson has succeeded in 
convincing Mrs. Robertson that he is himself 
and none other. 


J. M. 


ROBERTSON 


The “household pet” exhibit at Colorado 
Springs is likely to be a rival attraction of 
the industrial exhibit. 

J. H. Croup, 


Full of Interesting Matter 


Your paper is full of interesting matter, well 
printed, and so inexpensive that I would not think 
of going without it. 

Otor Hanson. 
SEATTLE, WasH. 


By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St 


. | “HE nefarious practice of feigning deaf- 
ness and dumbness as an easy means 
of mulcting the public has been so com- 

mon in recent years that it has very justly 

aroused the ire of respectable deaf all over 
the country. Protest upon protest has been 
made against the stigma it casts upon their 
class; more severe laws have been advocated 
to check tle growth of the practice, and divers 
suggestions have been offered to stop it; but, 
notwithstanding all that has been done by the 
deaf to warn the public of the duplicity prac- 
ticed upon them, the deaf imposter seems to 
be on the increase rather than decrease. 
Those who meet with just misfortune are the 
ones we hear of mostly; but it is more than 
likely that a good many others ply the ob- 
noxious trade successfully unknown to hear- 
ing people. The latter may think that deaf 
and dumb persons beg for a living as the blind 
do, but the deaf themselves know that such 
cases are extremely rare or unknown. To be 
more plain, no deaf beggars walk the streets 
with a sign on their breast proclaiming them- 
selves: “deaf and dumb’’; when you see such 

a person you may be dead sure that he is an 

imposter. This is the fine distinction in which 

the imposter shows his ignorance and which 
so often leads to his exposure and capture. 

Judging from the number of captures and 
the punishment meted to the offenders, there 
is probably no need for further agitation for 
additional laws to punish such impostures in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and we believe that 
practically all kinds of fraud and deception 
are punishable in other States. It may be 
well, however, for the deaf, who know the ex- 
tent of the deceptive practice better than 
others, to guard against an increase of the 
evil in all possible ways. We are well aware 
that this subject is not a new one, but it was 
suggested to us by two very recent cases of 
the kind in this State, and, to show how the 
arm of the law intervened, we subjoin them as 
illustrations in point. 


Pirrspurc, Pa., Feb. 1.—By ill lue« George Wil- 
liams, an alleged deaf-mute, picked out the home 
of Policeman Harry Myers as a likely place to 
present his card, containing the words: “Please help 
me. I am deaf, dumb and destitute.” 

“You're under arrest,” said Myers. “What for,” 
gruffly demanded the mute. “Just for speaking,” 
answered Myers. And then Williams was locked 
up and later sentenced to thirty days in the work- 
house. 

From the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, March 
4th, tg10:—Special Officer Douglass arrested two 
men on Ridge avenue this morning for soliciting 
alms by means of small printed cards reading, 
“T am deaf and dumb, will you help me and God 
bless you.” They were taken to the Nineteenth 
and Oxford streets station and put through a test 
that brought out their powers of speech. 

They gave their names and addresses as William 
Meeham, 26 years old, of No. 2700 East York street, 
and Charles Clifton, 23 years old, Twenty-fourth and 
Norris streets. 

Douglass’ attention was called to Mecham by the 
bartender of Foley’s saloon, at Ridge avenue and 
Poplar street. The bartender told him to follow 


the man. About a block away Douglass saw Mee- 
ham yell at a man on the other side of the street 
and he promptly arrested them both. They protested 


loudly that there was a mistake, as both were Pinker- 


. ton detectives following up a clue. 
Both were held in $800 for a further hearing. 


The ordination of Mr. Brewster R. Alla- 
bough to the Diaconate of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has been set for May 2oth, 
next, at St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkinsburg, 
by Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburg. Mr. 
Allabough expects to continue his duties as 
teacher of the Western Pennsylvania School 
until some future time. 


One of the most prominent deaf of the 
country recently wrote us asking some pointed 
questions regarding the true position of the 
Pennsylvania deaf towards the Oral Method 
and the sign-language. We sent him a plain 
reply giving our personal opinion of the way 
the deaf here feel towards those subjects and 
the reason why they are refraining from tak- 
ing part in the controversy that is dividing 
the deaf of the country. 

Our questioner commended us for our loy- 
alty, but said that we should state our posi- 
tion publicly so that the radicals will not 
think that they have all the good on their side. 
Now, we should be happy to do so, but we 
think there are others who should be able to 
present Pennsylvania’s side far more capably 
than we, as they have more facts at command 
than we have time to muster up. But they 

_ will not do so, and we do not blame them a 
bit for the respectful silence they are main- 
taining. We also would advise them to stand 
aloof if there is the least semblance that they 
may not get fair and respectful treatment at 
the hands of the leading deaf writers. If 
this infers a charge against the honor of some 
writers that calls for proof, let those who care 
scan the writings in the deaf press of the last 
few years and ample substantiation will be 
found for the charge. We do not mean to 
say that free speech must be curtailed to spare 
the feelings of the friends of the Oral Method ; 
but any infringement of the ethics of public 
debate is sufficient excuse for any one to de- 
cline a participation. 

The Pennsylvania deaf are as honorable, 
sincere, and loyal men and women as can be 
found anywhere in the whole United States 
and their feelings and. views on any subject 
deserve to be treated with the same respect, 
courtesy, and consideration that is accorded 
to anyone. Time may eventually show that 
the Pennsylvania deaf are also the most 
progressive in matters educational. They 
are not trying to root out the sign language 
as seems to be the general impression out- 
side of the State; but, moved by the spirit 
of the age, have arrayed themselves on the 
side of men of recognized ability in the profes- 
sion of teaching the deaf and on the side of the 
method which, in their honest opinion, bodes 


the greater good and progress. We admire 
the courage of the Pennsylvania deaf, who, in 
the face of great prejudice and often vehement 
criticism by their fellow-deaf, stick resolutely 
to their work, which itself is proof of their 
sincereity. We are also proud of the good 
results our Pennsylvania deaf have achieved 
and are achieving; their work stands before 
our eyes as our face would before a mirror, 
and it is this that makes us stand up and man- 
fully confess our belief as to the merits of the 
Oral Method, notwithstanding that we were 
educated by the Combined Method and are 
willing to give due value to the “beautiful 
ssp cy ti as Mr. Hanson is pleased to 
call it. 
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We honestly feel that there is something 
wrong in the magnitude of prejudice shown 
against the Oral Method by the deaf. It 
seems to us unnecessary when there can be 
both Oral Method and Combined Method 
schools. If a deaf child is too backward to 
be taken into an oral school, the State should 
provide a special school for this class, which 
may be a Sign Method, a Combined Method 


or whatever kind of a school you choose to . 


call it. When these backward children show 
sufficient advancement they would have the 
opportunity of finishing their education in an 
cral school or by advanced oral teaching. On 
the other hand, the pupils of an oral school, 
when not kept back by backward pupils, will 
make better advancement. If it is not right 
to separate backward pupils from progres- 
sive ones, neither is it right to hold back the 
latter. It is fallacious to hold that the sign- 
language is the only efficient medium of edu- 
cation. It behooves us then to disarm us of 
our prejudice against the Oral Method. 
Let us respect the rights of those who believe 
in it. Let us not be satisfied with the general 
statements of others as to the results of the 
method. The fact that the method is not 
successful in the schools of Europe need not 
be taken as meaning the same here. There 
are undoubtedly failures here and there; but 
do not forget that there are also successes 
which ought not to be frowned upon. We 
should not expect too much from the Oral 
Method. More credit is given the sign-lan- 
guage than is due it, and not enough consid- 
eration is given to the results of the oral teach- 
ing. An impartial investigation of any large 
oral school, like Mt. Airy’s, and among the 
graduates would show results that would un- 
doubtedly produce better understanding, or at 
least compel more respect for it. These re- 
marks are not made to claim superiority for 
the Oral Method, but in support of our belief, 
expressed above, that there is more prejudice 
against the method than is reasonably right. 
We are apt to look at the bad side of a thing 
and to let the good side go by. This is the 
gist of these remarks. 

These few statements are not intended to 
cover the position of the Pennsylvania deaf 
in regard to the policy of the State’s Schools, 
but they may give a hint of the way they think 
and feel and also remind outsiders that their 
position is not so indefensible as some may 
think. 


With a view to advancing the interests of 
St. Margaret’s Mission for the Deaf, of Pitts- 
burg, a quarterly paper will hereafter be pub- 
lished. It has taken the title of The Unity, 
and the first issue, which appeared in March, 
has quite an up-to-date appearance. The 
paper will undoubtedly be the means of in- 
creasing activity in matters pertaining to the 
Mission which should be very beneficial to all 
concerned. 


Anent the question of Federation, which is 
drawing more and more interest as the time 
draws near for action of some sort, it is 
curious to note that at last the tendency is 
growing in favor of a central organization 
with a branch system, which has been Penn- 
sylvania’s idea all along. We still believe 
that it is the most rational, systematic, and 
feasible solution of the two years-old prob- 
lem. Do not “tall oaks from little acorns 
grow?” 

Jas. S. REIDER. 


God’s goodness has been great to thee, 

Let never day or night unhallowed pass 

But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
—Shakespeare. 
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A. Scotch preacher had in his conregation an old 
woman who was deaf. In order to hear the sermon 
each Sunday this old lady would seat herself at 
the foot of the pulpit stairs. One day the sermoa 
was about Jonah, and the preacher became very 
rhetorical. 


“And when the sailors threw Jonah overboard,” 
he said, “a big fish swallowed him up. Was it a 
shark that got ‘im. Nay, my brethren, it was ne'er 
a shark. Was it a swordfish that eat him? Nay—” 

“It was a whale,” whispered the old lady ex- 
citedly. ; 

“Hush, Birrie,” said the preacher indignantly. 
“Would ye tak th’ word of God out o’ year ane 
meenister’s mouth?” 

The Miss Malvina Young's valentine social af- 
forded a very pleasant evening’s entertainment to 
the silent Scrantonians. The games afforded much 
amusement until nearly midnight. Hearts were 
trumps every minute, paper hearts on sleeves, sugar 
hearts, big red hearts and plenty of little hearts. 
The social was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. Lamphere, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., had the pleasure of entertaining 
at their home a large party of friends. A. feature 
of the evening was a faultlessly served dinner 
served at six P.M., followed by a very pleasant even- 
ing’s entertainment. . 

Mr. Roy Alexander, a graduate of the Rome 
school, was united in marriage to Miss Effie Peter- 
son. Congratulations are offered. 

Less than fifteen assembled at the Christ church, 
February 20, to listen to Rey. Franklin C. Smileau. 
The subject of his sermon was “The Passover.’ 
In his delightful manner of presentation the re- 
verend traced the origin and progress of the feast 
from the beginning to the present period. For 
nearly an hour he held his listener’s closest attention. 
This is the third time Rev. Mr. Smileau has talked 
here and all agree that this last sermon was the best 
of all. He will always be welcomed in Binghamp- 
ton. 

James McGovern possesses extraordinary nerve 
and grit. He had been troubled with toothache for 
several days, which had refused to respond to medi- 
cal treatment. He resolved to resort to heroic 
measures. Accordingly he placed himself in front 
cf a mirror and with a knife he loosened his teeth 
a bit, and taking a pair of pinchers inserted this 
improvised forceps in his mouth and cooly ex- 
tracted his teeth. 

Miss Alice Carroll, wife of John O'Rourke, was 
born in Buffalo, N. Y., and departed this life from 
her home in Bradford, Mass., February 26, 1910. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Jane Carroll. In 
1907 she was united in marriage with Mr. O’Rourke. 
Mrs. O'Rourke gave her ‘heart to the Saviour being 
sweetly imbued with the Catholic spirit. During all 
her life she exemplified the religion she professed. 
She was one of the sweet-spirited, kind Catholics, 
bringing sunshine to all with whom she came in 
contact. Many a life has been brightened and made 
stronger because it touched this life. Especially 
is this true of those who knew her in church life. 
Being a pillar of the Catholic church for years, there 
are many who will rise up to call her blessed. 


THE Sicent Worker fills the bill and hews right 
to that line. It is filled with correspondence on 
matters relating to the deaf. 

Now to sum it up. Do you take the Sment 
Worker? li not, aghy not? It is a trim little 
monthly, brims with interesting news. A pretty 
good sheet to have on your desk or center table. 
Try it for a few months and you will stick to it as 
snug as the bark to a tree. 

A few friends were privleged to attend an in- 
formal dinner at the pleasant home of Mr, and Mrs. 
Fred King, and among the guests were Miss Annie 
Kenefick, of Hartford, Conu., and Frank McMohan, 
of Troy, N. Y. Interesting conversation followed 
and concluded a most agreeable evening’s reception. 

Frev T. Lioyvp. 
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We greatly appreciate the courtesy of prin- 
cipals in the matter of mformation recently 
afforded us. 


We Spend months planning for a safe and 
sane Fourth and then have the same old un- 
safe and insane one. 


THERE have been strikes of 
late on the trolley lines of 
our own city and a neighbor- 
ing one. In our own the 
rail-road officials and men came together and 
the strike was settled in a day. Our neighbor 
is still in the throes of a great battle between 
master and man. The losses have reached 
hundreds of thousands and the end is not yet. 
They will probably awaken to the folly of 
their course, when half of its old trade has 
left the city, when the men are all broke and 
when the local traction road sees bankruptcy 
staring it in the face. How much better the 
course pursued by Trenton! 


A Tale of 
Two Cities 


WE have always considered the 
study of electricity as one afford- 
ing a wide and prolific field for 
the deaf. It would be difficuit 
to introduce it as an especial branch in a 
school, but the opportunities for taking it up 
aiter graduation are many; the demand, now- 
a-days, for skilled electricians is far in excess 
of the supply, and the work in its various 
ramifications, affords a means of livelihood 
second to none. Of all our graduates, during 
the last decade, we know but one who has left 
the beaten paths of the trades usually followed 
by the deaf, and taken up electrical work. 
Master Roy Townsend, of Jersesy City, has 
been the one to “make the try.” And, if re- 
ports from his work-room may be relied on, 
he, although comparatively a novice in the 
work, is already on the high-road to success. 
Such is his proficiency, that the electrical wir- 
ing and lighting of the recent Art Exhibition 


Electrical 
Work 
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at St. Ann’s church, in New York, was en- 


trusted him, and was carried out with such 
success as to merit the commendation of all 


who attended. There is evidently a place at 
the top for Roy and there is doubtless room 
for more, who are willing to give electricity 
the study that it requires. 


WE are wont to expect a little 
more of the pastor of our church 
and the teacher of our child 
than of almost any one else, an:l 
as a rule our expectations are realized. In the 
matters of honesty and truth the cardinal prin- 
ciples of all religion, teachers stand pre-em- 
inent, for fidelity in money matters especially 
they are marked upon the books of every 
business house and by Bradstreet and Dunn 
as Ai. Absolute adherence to the truth is 
one of the most difficult things in life and in 
this even teachers of the deaf have been 
known to fall by the way-side. There was 
once one who turned in as an original, un- 
corrected, composition, a piece of literary 
work that was far from being such, on another 
occasion a child was presented as having been 
wholly educated by a certain method, when 
he came to the school a bright semi-mute with 
almost perfect speech and a splendid educa- 
tion, a teacher is said to have claimed there 
was not a sign used in his class-room, when 
they were being used freely under his very 
nose, and he, himself, unconsciously perhaps 
was making not a few. ‘There was once even 
a principal who certified that his whole school 
was being taught orally and without any use 
of gesture, when the facts did not seem to 
the observer familiar with gesture to bear out 
his claim. These are rare cases, no doubt, but 
they ought never to occur at all in a profession 
that is, in duty bound, to inculcate the right 
by example as well as by precept. 

That such things occur sometimes in hear- 
ing schools, would seem to be evidenced by the 
proceedings of the Schcol Board of Luzerne 
Co., over in Pennsylvania, on the 7th inst. 
At this meeting, something of a sensation 
was created by Prof. H. E. Hoffman, super- 
intendent of the Foster Township schools 
who made a forcible recommendation favor- 
ing the abolition of the methods of conduct- 
ing commencement exercises. In an address 
supplemental to his written report he said: 


Cardinal 
Virtues 


“Tam personally opposed to current 
methods for arranging and rendering com- 
mencement programmes. The system in 


vogue is a glaring and expensive farce. We 
force the boys and girls into commencement 
exercises in a way that places them in a wrong 
light before the world. We write the learned 
essays, which they memorize, and then deiiver 
parrot like as their own productions. 

“We force them into the attitude of de- 
ceivers. Their first act, as they stand on the 
threshold of the world’s activities about to 
commence their life-work, is a lie.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the board ap- 


proved the recommendations and instructed 
the superintendent to prepare a graduation 


program to conform to his ideas. 


There could be no graver defect in a teach- 
er than any deviation from absolute candor 
in word or act. Fortunately the profession 
appreciates this and cases of such deviation” 
are few and far between. 


In the establishment of preven- 
Our tive measures against fires, and 
Woodland in the preservation of its forests 

our State is doing splendid work. 
It is greatly restricted, however, in the amount 
that is allowed to carry on the work, At 
the present time this is but two-thirds of a 
cent an acre, what appears to be a pitifully 
small amount; and yet the State Forest Com- 
mission estimates that if the allowance could 
be increased to one cent an acre, they could 
do away with fires altogether. When we con- 
sider the large areas that were formerly eaten 
up by the flames, and the great saving that 
is effected by the present expenditure, it looks 
as if the added allowance would be sufficient 
to bring about this devoutly to-be-wished- 
for consummation. It certainly is worth the 
while of the State to give the larger amount 
for a year and see if the commission could 
“make good.” The railroads are doing a 
great deal under the pressure of the State 
law, by cutting fire-lines along their tracks 
and if the slight increase in the “sinews of 
war” advocated by the Governor and the com- 
mission shall be provided, New Jersey will 
take a most advanced position in the matter 
of timber conservation. 


THE reports for the year 
The Annual 1908-9 are pretty much all 
Report with us. They vary in ampli- 


tude from the meagrest out- 
line to the fullest and most detailed account 
of the workings of the school, one or two, 
doubtless from motives of* economy, being 
so brief as to be almost unsatisfactory, some 
so extended as to cover the extremest minu- 
tiae. In our own State we have a Commis- 
sioner whose duty is to revise all reports of 
State institutions, and, whereas, superinten- 
dents and principals formerly were allowed 
the widest latitude, they are now restricted to 
the absolute facts, all extraneous and unnec- 
essary matter being eliminated. The result 
has been a material curtailment in amount, 
and a considerable saving in expenses to the 
State; and, after all, perhaps all is given ‘to 
the public that is of especial interest, any 
one desiring particular information being able 
to obtain it upon application. 


We cannot hope to be mowers, 

And gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we first are sowers, 

And water the furrows with tears. 
It is not as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours; 
But life’s just as we make it, 

A garden of thorns or of flowers. 
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Birds and bees. 
The happiest Easter ever. 
The sun is over the line. 


The trees are all covered with buds. 
There will be a lot of birthdays in April. 


Our clematis plants are growing like ill 
weeds. 


Mr. Newcomb spent last week doctoring 
the shrubbery. 


Twelve robins were observéd in a single 
bunch, one day last week, up the river. 


The filing-cabinet just completed for Miss 
Rurke is a rare good piece of work. 


We are on the lookout for a new horse 
and hope to find a suitable one ere long. 


We had forty visitors Easter Sunday; most 
cf whom remained for dinner. 


Our Good Friday dinner was one of the 
nicest we have had for many a day. 


Our Easter flowers surpassed in numbers 
and beauty the display of any previous year. 


It would not cost much to have our re- 
maining bit of road-way macadamized. 


With the aid of our Tuesday morning lec- 
tures we keep fully posted on all the current 
news. 


Three big bats flying around the lawns 
spread consternation among the girls, Friday 
evening. 


Children are already counting the hours till 
they will go home. 


Every little girl found a big chocolate egg 
at her plate, a gift from Miss Cornelius, on 
Sunday at noon. 


Joseph Pepe’s mother brought his baby 
brother to see him on Friday. Joseph thinks 
it is the greatest baby in the world. 


Mr. Lloyd’s Sunday evening lectures at- 
tract quite a few of the outside deaf in addi- 
tion to our own children. 


A full line of base-ball equipments has been 
given to the boys, and they are certainly utiliz- 
ing them these bright days. 


The effects of the gymnasium are very 
marked, this year, and our boys and girls 
were never in finer physical condition. 


Our new line engraving “From the Hills” 
is one of the finest sheep pictures ever exe- 
cuted. We have hung it in our reception 
room, where it is universally admired. 


The Athletic Field has been thoroughly roll- 
ed and a new back-stop fence for the base- 
ball ground has been erected. 


It would be hard to find classes of little 
girls, anywhere, who can do better work in 
fine sewing or dress-making than ours. 


We are all greatly interested in the pro- 
posesd park at Washinton’s Crossing and hope 
to see it an accomplished fact before long. 


A number of Easter pictures and a fine lot 
of foreign views belonging to Mr. Sharp were 
given in the chapel, last Saturday evening. 
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Arthur Blake’s friend, Mr. H. P. Hanson, 
has recently moved to Arlington, much to 
Arthur’s regret. 


These splendid spring days are a God-send 
to our little folks, and they spend every avail- 
able hour out-of-doors. 


The census now being taken will probably 
show that there are 90,000 people in our 
great and growing city. 


The coming day in Philadelphia will be 
spent largely in Fairmount Park where there 
are many things to attract and interest. 


We quite envy the half-tone artists of the 
Sunday Ledger, their fine ability to repro- 
duce pictures; but we are getting nearer to 
it every day. © . 


ESTHER WOELPER 


A number of our boys attended the first of 
the series of games between the Trenton and 
Reading basket-ball teams, and saw the boys 
from pretzel town go down to defeat. 


There were nearly two hundred letters and 
cards in Sataurday’s mail beside a half bushel 
of papers and periodicals, the largest mail ever 
received at the school. 


Adela Silverman’s birthday came on Easter 
Sunday, and she was the receipient of quite a 
number of pretty little gifts from her school- 
mates. 


Mr. Fred Shoneman, until recently super- 
visor at the Kendall Green school, spent Wed- 
nesday afternoon with us en route for his 
home near Jacksonville in Illinois. 


Maude Thompson says there are only 154 
faces in the picture of the school that Mr. 
Porter took a few days ago. There must have 
been a few who did not turn up. 


Samuel Eber’s father has opened a large 
furniture store in New Brunswick, and it is 
quite possible that Samuel Eber will take a 
position in some furniture factory when he 
leaves us. 


Mr. Walker, Mr. Sharp and Mr. Markley 
each received a copy of the picture of the 
basket-ball team that was taken last week. 
It is one of the best group-pictures we have 
ever seen. 


We all looked out anxiously at the weather 
on “ground-hog day” and were not at all glad 
to see the sun shining, for we knew the little 
porker would see his shadow and there would 
be six more weeks of cold; but the weather 
is not so bad. 
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Minnie Brickwedel and Lillian Leaming 
used the school-tickets for Dr. Hannah’s lec- 
ture on Japan, last Thursday night; but met 
with quite a disappointment, there being: no 
pictures on that occasion. 


We were all most sorry to hear of the death 
of Wesley Tall-Chief. His taking off was 
indeed untimely. Mr. Eldon represents the 
man who shot him and we shall be greatly in- 
terested in the trial on every account. 


Miss Tilson’s niece was scarce well of the 
scarlet-fever, before her nephew was taken 
down, and several days more absence were 
necessitated for Miss Tilson. Miss Lillian. 
Grattan taught, in her absence, and made a 
most efficient substitute. 


Miss Miriam Stevenson, our instructor in 
millinery and embroidery, has been quite, ill 
with pneumonia, and is only just getting about 
again, teaching for the first time in three 
weeks, last Saturday. We are all most glad 
to see her back again. 


We had a young horse, on trial last week. 
It was a little thoroughbred only three years 
old, well-broken and finely-gaited; but it was 
hardly large enough for our work, and we 
were obliged to “pass it up.” A gentleman 
down the street, however, snapped him up and 
is now his happy possessor. 


In spite of repeated warnings Louis Hart- 
pence jumped on a wagon passing through 
the grounds on Tuesday. Then the long- 
expected happened. He lost his hold and 
fell, scratching the whole side of his face 
badly. Happily, no serious harm was done, 
and the accident will serve as a warning to all. 


Fifteen members of our corps are attend- 
ing the University course of lectures, on China 
and Japan, now being given by Professor 
Hannum, of Cambridge University. Minnie 
Brickwedel and Jemima Smith went with 
them to the last one and enjoyed it very much. 
Two of the boy-monitors will go to the next 
one. 


Among our Easter callers were Miss Bar- 
bara Gunn, Miss Georgia Fowler, Mrs. Ben- 
nett, Miss Blanche Letts. Mr. and Mrs. Brow- 
er, Mrs. Smith and ccusin, Mrs. Battersby 
and two children, Mr. Lorenz Heuser, Mr. De 
Witte, Mr. and Mrs. Klepper and Laurence 
Klepper, Miss Phalon, Miss Marie Sieben, 
Miss Jennie German and Mrs. German and 
Mrs. Mayme German and child, Mrs. Gessner 
and Mrs. Reed. 


Arthur Blake hasn’t a very high opinion 
of the Trenton water-supply. He says, in a 
recent journal, “What a beautiful little citv 
Trenton is, with its new City Hall, Court 
House, State House, Library, State Prison 
and many other points of interest. But we 
can’t say much of its water which, at periods 
looks like mud.” Arthur can not possibly re- 
fer to the water we have here which is care- 
fully boiled and cooled by Hygiean Ice, and 
which comes to us as clear as crystal. 


It is just too bad for anything but two of 
the handsome desks made for the various 
school-rooms have developed large cracks in 
the panels, due to the fact that the wood put 
in them was not thoroughly dry. No fault of 
the workman, except in so far perhaps as they 
should have been able to discover the fact 
that the material was a bit green, not an easy 
matter, by the way. 
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By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


NCE in a while Americans in 

general and the deaf in parti- 
cular, find themselves battling 
against some form of distress or 
misfortune for which they are not directly 
responsible, and such occuring at times when 
least expected if not entirely unlooked for. 
We have witnessed occasions when the deaf 
have suffered through prolonged sickness, fire, 
flood, earthquake. In almost all cases we 
have seen the deaf rise superior to contrary 
circumstances with grim determination shown 
in the lines of careworn faces and with great 
faith in “God helps those who help them- 
selves,” start out anew and succeed in re- 
gaining a footing that in the beginning seemed 
almost impossible. But sometimes cases arise, 
especially through the agency of prolonged 
and serious illness, where the happy little 
family of deaf-mutes is reduced to dire want 
and poverty because the head breadwinner has 
been incapacitated so long and where there 
is little hope of future provender on his part, 
and after a struggle of fifteen or twenty weeks 
on the part of the deaf wife to work and take 
care of several children at the same time, she 
is obliged to appeal to charity, or in the press, 
for aid. We honor and praise the effort, even 
if it failed of its ultimate purpose, and I am 
quite sure many who read the appeal for aid 
are very desirous of helping if it were in their 
power to do so, laying aside the old axiom that 
“self preservation is the first law of nature.” 
Some few of the deaf are able to help, but 
very many more are not. Thus, recently, we 
have read in the columns of a paper of two 
cases where deaf-mute families have made 
pathetic appeals for financial aid. Both 
families are deserving in every sense of the 
word. The causes of their distress have been 
sudden and peculiarly unfortunate. I hope 
the response to their call for help was res- 
ponded to in an unselfish and liberal spirit 
by those able to do so. 

At the same time we are confronted by a 
column article in the same paper under the 
care of the National Association of the Deaf, 
an appeal for aid for the Paris Flood suffer- 
ers, with a list of contributors. We do not see 
a list of names of French deaf-mutes made 
homeless by the flood or any statement as to 
whether any of the deaf residents of Paris 
are actually in need of aid or have asked 
therefor or are desirous of assistance. The 
French deaf are progressive and well able to 
take care of a few cases of distress among 
their number, if any exist, by reason of the 
flood, and the little aid that the American deaf 
can give, if we judge by the contributions, can- 
not go far to mitigate any suffering two 
months after the calamity occurred, by which 
time conditions had resumed their normal 
aspect in the French capital. 

But here at home, right at our very doors, 
exist cases of genuine distress among poor, 
but worthy deaf-mute families, who have been 
forced at last resort to appeal for financial 
aid in the public press. What can we offer 
flood sufferers in the face of our very own 
crying out for aid to keep their families to- 
gether and a roof over their heads. Are they 
not entitled to first consideration by our clubs 
and associations, National and otherwise? 
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Are the deaf like those Christians who spend 
large amounts of money on the heathen races 
while right in the midst of their church parish 
area exist a hundred cases of actual want, 
poverty and suffering. We all know what to 
say to the existence of such conditions. I am 
not condemning the aid given to foreign deaf- 
mutes at all. If the. French deaf are in dire 
want of foreign assistance and ask for it, well 
and good, they should get every penny that we 
can spare, while pitiable cries for aid from de- 
serving deaf right at the threshold of our 
American homes can go unheeded, their wants 
unaided, and they can eventually land in the 
County Poorhouse. 


+ 
On the 
Hot Goals 


WO years ago, in the Deaf 

American, the ~Owl was 
hauled over the coals by “Henri 
Du Pre” (Translation — The 
man who 1s afraid or ashamed to sign his real 
name to what he writes) because the Owl had 
not taken a four-year course at Gallaudet. 
And new my good friend, Alex. L. Pach, who 
looms up as dark horse N. A. D. presidential 
timber, is given the same dose in the March 
Worker for his failure to match wits with 
deaf brothers at Gallaudet for four years. 
After reading the arraignment through, the 
reader draws the inference that Mr. Pach 
won't do for either president, secretary or 
treasurer of the N. A. D., because he is not 
because his language is deficient of high 
sounding words, his grammar inaccurate and 
below the standard demanded of the sercetary ; 
because he is not versed sufficiently in mathe- 
matics to keep either single or double entry 
of the association’s funds. We will all sym- 
pathize with Mr. Pach because of this college 
education shortcoming. Instead of being a 
skillful photographer with world-wide repu- 
tation for artistic work,-with a college edu- 
cation he might have been a minister with a 
weekly adv. of announcements in the deaf- 
mute press, a raiser of hogs or poultry, or a 
“devil” in a print-shop at $6.00 per week. 
The Owl is acquainted with Mr. Pach sui- 
ficiently to know he has a tolerably good edu- 
cation, acquired outside of college, and is sure 
his “shortcomings” have been greatly exag- 
gerated by the Colorado eagle who raises 
poultry for a living while his wife earns the 
money to keep the pot boiling. On the other 
hand, one thing is certain, Mr. Pach has seen 
and met many deaf men and women out oi 
college, and some of these, if they were taught 
anything worth while, did not show it or know 
how to turn it into a living or money. We 
wonder if Mr. Pach feels burnt. The Owl 
didn’t feel that way and still has his feathers 
intact. 


+ 
Do 


WE. are all acquainted with re- 

ports of cleverness by some 
of the professional beggars of a 
large city, as narrated from time to 
time in the public press. We read of the pan- 
handler who has purchased the most squeaky 
hand-organ he can spot out from among the 
Dagos and employing a “deaf and dumb” 
youth to grind out the music that hath power 
to charm not, goes about soliciting alms him- 
self, many contributing a nickel o1 a dime with 
the understanding that he “move on.” He 
moves on and on, reaping a harvest of coin 
to do so, until a veteran of the Force spots 
him as an old offender and impostor. As a 
wind up he gets a 60-day dieting at the city’s 


Clever 
Vegas 


‘expense, and the youth half that length of 


time and a cure for playing “deaf and dumb.” 
But nothing is so novel and clever as that 
which appears in the press to-day wherein 
the “deaf and dumb racket” probably reaches 


the limit. It is played by two persons. One 
of them is “blind” and carries a pho aph. 
He is led about by a “deaf and dumb” man. 
After summoning housewives to the front 
door bell, the ‘supposed blind man starts the 
phonograph doling out heart-rending words 
describing the affliction, misery and sorrow 
of the “blind man” and his “deaf and dumb” 
companion. Their success is measured only 
by the fatness of the hearer’s purse and seldom 
fails. It is an open question whether any 
court can convict them on the charge of beg- 
ging or as impostors, since the phonograph 
is the spokesman, but they can be convicted 
on a charge of vagrancy, no doubt. Do my 
readers know of a more clever panhandle 
scheme than this? - 

The Owl has two communications re- 
questing his real idea of the establishment of 
a Woman’s Auxiliary to the N. A. D., and 
whether he favors the establishment of a 
National Home- for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf. The former proposition can best be 
discussed by the intelligent deaf women of 
the country, of whom several seem to be in- 
terested in the idea of branching off from the 
organization as at present constituted. 

As to a National Home—some months ago 
I gave space to the subject and figures strong 
enough to hold down any such idea until after 
such time as the deaf became a Federation 
of the Deaf; 30,000 strong, able to contribute 
a maintenance fund annually of $30,000 aside 
from Building and Endowment Funds. Un- 
der present conditions of the deaf, I am op- 
posed to a National Home, 

R. E. Maynarp. 


Looking Pleasant 


Why is it that most people, as they walk along the 
streets or ride in the cars, have such an unpleasant 
expression? If one will observe even causually the 
people he meets in a day he will be impressed with 
the pained and sullen and disagreeable countenances. 
We live in a rush, and the average person is bent on 
some errand or business and is absorbed in that; we 
are all rushing to get something or somewhere. 
With this absorbing our attention we haven't time to 
attend to our facial expression. We are not sure, 
however, that this is a matter of permissible indiff- 
erence. If one does not believe that his countenance 
adds to or detracts anything from the lives or ex- 
pressions of others let him pause for a moment 
before that now celebrated “Billiken.” It is almost 
impossible to look at the little imp and not smile. 
The Japanese teach their maids in the hotels, and 
those in the higher walks of life, the art of smiling. 
They are compelled to -practice before a mirror. 
One can not stay Icng in Japan without being in- 
oculated with the disposition to “look pleasant.” 
The “look pleasant, please,” of the photographer goes 
deeper than the photograph plate. 

No one wants to associate long with an animated 
vinegar cruet. A disposition is easily guessed from 
the angle of the corners of the mouth; a disposition 
is moulded by compelling those angles to turn up or 
down. If a merry heart maketh a glad countenance 
it is also true that a glad countenance maketh a 
merry heart—in the one who has it and in one who 
beholds it. “Iron sharpenth iron. So a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend.”—From Baptist 
Commonwealth, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Announcement 


The New Jersey State Association of the Deaf 
will hold its next regular meeting at Eagle Rock, 
near Newark, N. J., May 30, Ig1o. 

The meeting will be called to order at 10.30 A.M. 
if there is a quorum present. 

To reach Eagle Rock, take the Orange car marked 
West Orange, which goes direct to the Rock, then 
get a transfer ticket for another car that runs to the 
top. 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 


' J ERE is our friend, George W. Veditz, 
H under his Henri Du Pre nom de plume 
taking up nearly half a page with 
queries, addressed to me that really need not 
have been written. 

The statement was made in this department 
that the honored founder and President of 
Gallaudet College was rather the foremost 
American educator of the deaf than their fore- 
most benefactor, and there is a considerable 
distinction with a considerable difference in 
the terms. 

As to the relative honor of the two terms, 
I think that foremost American educator of 
the deaf is far and beyond the higher praise. 
It is a relatively easy matter to become a bene- 
factor, but it is a great achievement to have 
founded and for half a century maintained so 
worthy an educational institution as Gallaudet 
College. 

Some benefactors have been such through 
funds they did not earn, and some have been 
such through financial disbursements, credit- 
able enough though the wherewithal was of 
the tainted type. There can be nothing but 
glory in the title Foremost American Educator 
of the Deaf, and I repeat that I think the good 
Doctor, a personal freiend of the writer, for 
many years, would agree with me. 


ad 

Mr. Veditz states that the fact there have 
been a thousand deaf students educated at 
Gallaudet. and the influence they have wielded 
make for the accuracy of the statement which 
I disputed. In the same time there have been 
100,000 deaf people in the land, and it is 
stretching things to suggest that the one per 
cent have materially influenced the ninety and 
nine. 

Gallaudet graduates have exerted a power- 
ful influence for good, and among the gradu- 
ates we have the leaders, men like Veditz him- 
self, who have worked hard to put the Deaf 
on a higher plane than they would otherwise 
have reached. 

It would be a great thing if more of the 
deaf could take one of the Gallaudet courses. 
It has been a constant source of poingant re- 
gret to me that when my time came I was not 
wide-awake enough to appreciate what four 
years at Gallaudet would have done for me. 
Whenever the opportunity comes to me, I urge 
those of the younger generation to go to Gal- 
laudet. Only recently I begged and pleaded 
with a student not to leave, but without avail. 
This is one of the things a man has to learn 
only when it is too late. 


Mr. Veditz asks: 

“Why should you non-Gallaudetites at times 
be so hostile to us Gallaudetites ?” 

Yankee fashion, I answer the question by 
asking another, viz: 

“Are we rs 


So far as I am concerned, I have not now 
and never entertained hestility to the Gal- 
laudetities, though on more than one ocassion 
I have regretted the tendency of my Galladuet 
fellows to forget that “there are others” be- 
sides those who have been to Kendall Green, 
and that a man should be judged by his attain- 
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ments through his own efforts, and that college 
breeding is by no means a criterion of merit. 


In all the recent “‘slates,”’ at least those made 
up by the Gallaudet men, it will be noticed that 
the busy builders could only think of Gallaudet 
men for places in the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

© 


Since Brother Veditz puts it up to me, | am 
sorry to say that the influence of the Gallaudet 
men is not always exerted for the best end of 
the community. In this I am judging of a 
small local coterie of graduates; say, six all 
told, of whom two never associate with the 
deaf, not even to the extent of attending the 
Alumni meetings and dinners, another attends 
only Alumni affairs and is rarely seen at 
gatherings of the deaf. The other three are 
active in two or more organizations. 

Naturally one would conclude that a man 
with a college degree would broaden out, 
pitch in and lend a hand. 


The Journal has a news item that tells of an 
order for 5000 White Leghorn eggs to be 
furnished by President Veditz. It is headed 
“Work for chickens,” while my private opinon 
is that is means “Work for Veditz.” 

Honest, I don’t see how he gets it all done. 
The papers teem with articles and criticisms 
by him, then, too, he has an enormous cor- 
respondence and a dozen irons in the fire bear- 
ing on big results for the Colorado meeting. 


In the Silent Success he speaks of the 
Fifteen Immortals of the N. A. D. Who are 
they? We ought to know! 

© 

Mr. F. T. Lloyd calls on the N. A.D. to elect 
President Veditz for a fourth term at Colora- 
do Sprins. Wait a bit, Freddie, ke hasn’t had 
his third yet, and why not allow members of 
the N. A. D. to select their officials. Since 
when have non-members had any right to dic- 
tate? 

Mr. Veditz has made a rattling good Presi- 
dent. His model has been T. R. They 
share a good many things in common. Just 
as T. R. had his cabinet of confidantes, so 
G. W. V. selected his. T. R. did things. So 
does G.W.V. G. W.V., in a way, has made 
use of the Big Stick. Personally, I always 
found G. W. V. absolutely “on the level.” 
His biggest successes were achieved when he 
swung clear of the old tradition that the N. 
A. D. should lie dormant between meetings. 
The weakest features of his two administra- 
tions are in where he hugged the shore of old 
ideas. 

People will keep right on bringing out plans 
for the N. A. D., and at Colorado Springs, 
mark my word, the plan, or parts of plans that 
will go through will be those that bear the 
G. W. V. “O. K.” Those officers elected will 
be those favored by G. W. V. 

Down to hard pan fact, Colorado Springs, 
without the pull of an exposition to draw a 
crowd, as was the case at Chicago, and again 
at St. Louis, and yet again at Norfolk, will 
be emblematic of Pike’s Peak and every feat- 
ure will emphasize, not “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” 
but rather Veditz’s Peak or Busted, and it will 
be a win out for G. W. V. 

G. W. V. has the whole situation in the 
hollow of his hand, and if he wants a third 
term, he will get that, too. 

Honest, though, I think he will keep up 
his T. R. similiarity by waving off a third 
term and giving the race to a new man, and 
in this instance it will be Hanson, who has 
been in the race for some time, or, well, I 
have spoken of the Missourians before. Your 
Uncle James from St. Louis came close to the 
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Presidency through his work in behalf of the 
N. A. D. He is a hustling fighter where he 
can consistently fight. A good man to stand 
in with, and a, well, I have said he was a 
fighter, haven’t I? 

Uncle James is a member of the N. A. D. 
and his membership dates back to the second 
meeting. Also he is a worker in the N. F. 
S. D., and the N. F. S. D. is getting pretty 
close to the thousand mark. Then Uncle 
James is a Gallaudeter from way back. 

On the whole, it is a pretty situation and the 
trip to Colorado Springs is going to be worth 
while. 

2 


Now here is another of those cheery letters 
from Mr. Wade: 


Oakmont Pa., Feb. 15, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Pacu:—I started out to run out that 
fun about Mr. Fecheimer, held up as a desus naturae, 
but it struck me that there would be no good in it. 
Nothing that he said of himself exceeds what we all 
know that Mrs. Mann has done, and can do, and 


she never had one dose of C. P. O. Then there is 
a party out west, once a pupil at the Colorado school, 
and the lady who was Miss Jennie Lippet, who 
seem to be on all-fours with Mr. Fechiemer. So, 
there are two spelling and signing wonders, and two 
double-distilled C. P. O’s! “What is this all about? 

Did you read The Messenger, of about two weeks 
since, on the Frenchman, and the Dago, on the oral 
method as published in the last dnnals? I was a bit 
set up by finding that Mr. Jenkins’ verdict was about 
like mine. The Frenchmen undertook to conduct 
an investigation on strictly scientific lines; where 
they got off the path, was evidently the result of 
insufficient opportunities. The Dago got it on the 
chin, desperately hard and staggers around the ring, 
squealing “non-scientific,” etc! “Hang up de shobel 
an’ de bow.” Mr. something, I never can 
remember his name, is “gone where do good (dagos). 
go.” 

It is high time that somebody other than the N. 
A. D. or the C. P. O. consider the claim of the latrer 
that it is no business of the educated deaf how they 
were educated, the nuts of the Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
view. This strikes an outside barbarian as intoler- 
able presumption. Are the deaf to be denied a voice 
on what most conduces to their success in life, and 
“pursuit of happiness”? When it comes down to 
“method”—be hanged to all the rot! Method is the 
spade to dig a hole, the hole is the important thing. 


I never saw a manual spelling chapel performance 
but once—at the Morganton school, and of all the 
sick-cat, dead and dry, fooleries I ever saw connected 
with the deaf, that was far the most stupid one. 

I especially noticed two Wade girls, the only two 
pupils there who could read my lips, and one with 
considerable hearing, both were evidently only think- 
ing “I wish it was over.” 

Compared with the chapel doings I have seen at 
the Jackson, Sioux Falls, Delavan, Fanwood, or 
Hartford schools, that dingy foolery was Pittsburg 
on a very foggy day, compared with sunshine on 
the summit of Mt. Blanc. Fooling with fingers in 
such a case cannot possibly compare with common 
signing, and is the deadest of lame horses compared 
with such signing as Misses Barrager, Foley, Parker, 
Rice, or Dr. Crouter (I suppose he can sign still?) 

By-the-way, the next time you get a chance, quiz 
a C. P. O. Oral girl, on how she, and the other girls, 
talk at night after going to bed, and lights are out? 
I wonder whether they spell in each other's hands 
or sign? 

That bill introduced into Congress for the aid of 
the N. A. D. Convention is a most astonishing thing, 
it the North Dokota Banner gives it correctly! 
What earthly right has Congress to give public 
money for such purposes? When the State Depart- 
ment invites foreigners to attend functions here, 
Congress having authorized such invitation, Con- 
gress is commited to paying the expenses of those 
attending on such invitations; but the Banner's 
account is simply a charitable donation to a Conven- 
tionn. I wonder what the view of such a lawyer as 
Senator Hughes was, when he presented such a 
bill ? Of course, The Kentucky Standard embraces 
opportunity of flourishing “putting us on an equality 
with the hearing”! What ts it that Puck (not the 
comic journal—Shakespeare’s Prck) “said about 
—something else than “put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes ?” 

I tell you what—when you go to the N. A. D. 
you had better put thru a resolution declaring me 
an enemy of the deaf, on the ground of “Save me 
from my friends and I will save myself from my 


enemies.” 
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But, don't you forget, that while my wrath is up 


against C. P. Oralists as a lump, I distinguish and 
divide and the separating distance is many thousand 
times more than that of the “right and the righthand, 
note.” 

C. P. O. in the lot, coaches a “product” on questions 
to be asked at a show off, lays it down that pupils 
must never use signs to each other, and such. Miss 
Yale refused to exhibit young Fecheimer at a con- 
vention, because he was an exception and no criterion 
for others. Northampton boys sign in games and 
Miss Yale passes it by. Dr. Crouter is the same 
about his pupils and signs. 

But making a horrible hyena of signs, ready to 
devour, makes me think “The Fool, ye will always 
have with you.” 

Yours truly, 
Wa. Wane. 


Will the Observer man and his correspon- 
dents kindly. note that my comment on the 
Picture fund had to do with the chain system 
of raising money and not the system in vogue 
now. 

As to Cafeterias, | am glad to stand cor- 


rected. 
4 
That was an unfortunate happening at the 
Ohio school, in which a pupil lost his life while 
cleaning windows. But why should not the 
great state of Ohio pay proper help to do-such 
work? 


In a recent issue of one of the l.p.f, in the 
column headed “Pupils’ Items,” nine of them, 
or a little over one-third, were about the Sup- 
erintendent mentioning him by name, and two 
more were about him but omitted his name. 


The interest in the odd and the unusual in 
nomenclature is enhanced by the following ad- 
ditions 

Mr. Earlywine of West Virginia, and Mrs. 
Pancake, of Missouri, both mentioned in a re- 
cent Journal, are admitted to the Hall of 
Fame. 

Other candidates, 
Louis, are: 

Mrs. Formanack, Mr. ‘Tureczeh, Miss 
Flaskampfer. Mr. Ellebracht, Mr. Oberbeck 
and Mr. Reiblun, all officers of three the Cloud 
City organizations of the deaf. 


and all hail from St. 


Even the best and cleverest of deaf, as well 
as hearing men have their ups and downs. 
The Silent Success tells of one of our worthy 
brothers who founded, and was for some time 
Principal of the school, is now acting as Boys’ 
Supervisor in another State school. 


New York 
Local organizations are pushing Saturday. 
night entertainments with such vigor, that in 
self-defense, some of them will have to change 
their meeting night in order to secure quo- 
rums. The April program is as follows: 


Saturday, 2nd.—League of Elect Surds, in their own 
and adjoining rooms, Fancy Dress Party. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 125th St. and St. Nicholas 
Ave. 

Saturday, 9th.—Peet Dramatic Society, at St. Ann's 
Guild Rooms, Production of a play “The Dead 
Heart.” 

Saturday, 26th—Union Leazue, Vaudville and Dance 
at Alhambra Hall, 126th St. and 7th Ave. 50 
cents. 

Saturday, 23rd—Smoker by the Yorkville Club at 
Maennerchor Hall, 203 East 56th St. Including 
Refreshments, 50 cents. 


v4 
One would think that as far as possible, 
the different organizations would pitch in and 
help one another out in their attempts to 
entertain, but this is far from true as a rule. 
A local organization held a Ball this winter, 
and before it came off, they were told thit a 
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member of a sister club had handed out advice 
to its members not to attend—but if they per- 
sisted in attending, not to go in evening dress. 

The evening came and with it a number of 
members of the sister oranization, but ex- 
cepting those who were also members of a 
third clab none came in evening dress except 
ene brave young man who had the hardihood 
to ignore the “Mrs. Astor’ of his club. 

But they came and that’s something. A 
good many old time New Yorkers haven't 
showed up at all this winter, except at affairs 
of their single organizations. 

In contradistinction to the shell-back type 
stands out the Sylvester J. Fogarty type of 
New Yorker. Mr. Fogarty, though residing 
on a farm way out in the surburbs of Flush- 
ing, is yet a New Yorker of the right type. 
This old-time bachelor attends pretty much 
everything in the entertainment line, and 
always goes in immaculate evening dress. 
Everybody is his friend and he is everybody's 
friend. Almost the wealthiest of all New 
Yorkers, he is democratic to simplicity and 
radiates good humor. What New York needs 
is Sylvester Fogartys in big bunches. [»- 
cidentally, a Mrs. Sylvester Fogarty would 
help him fill his social obligations even nicer. 


There are those who think that evening 
dress, or absence of it, testifies to their ap- 
proval of an affair. 1 have known members 
of an organization to literally sneak in late to 
avoid the appearance of countenancing a 
social affair, and to leave off their evening 
dress, to announce that, while attending, they 
were not approving. Their value to the or- 
ganization was relatively little small as their 
ideas and behaviour. Evening dress marks 
the individual, not the event. Some little 
minds cannot appreciate this. 


The Clarke Club of Deaf-Mutes have ar- 
rived. They made their first big hit as social 
entertainers at their reception last Saturday 
night, offering a play by Louis A. Cohen as 
an appetite whetter before the dancing. ‘The 
play was written by Mr. Cohen as a starring 
vehicle for himself, and for three acts a patient 
audience awaited the end of the advertised 
“two hours duration.” 

In the first act the boss, who employs ‘“‘Wil- 
liams, the hookkeeper,”’ gets very cross and 
scolds Williams good and plenty, and the re- 
sult is that in the second act Williams is laid 
up sick at home, and has nothing to do but 
entertain callers and sport a nobby green bath 
robe. The plot moves cn to act three where 
all the characters have business at William’s 
office. Toward the end, Williams comes into 
several piles of money and this would be a 
good time to drop the curtain, but as luck 
would have it the old duck with white whisk- 
ers comes in and chokes Louis, the bookkeeper, 
and gets his wad away, Louis, meantime hav- 
ing lost everybody’s sympathy by the way he 
gloated over his wealth, and when wicked old 
white whiskers chokes him, and he goes down 
and out, a good many are glad of it, mean- 
time, in good old melodrama style, pretty Miss 
Frey, who had the leading female part, comes 
in and covers the old reprobate with a 44 
calibre gun and Williams has begun to recover, 
but he will not look behind him where Miss 
Frey is getting tired keeping the gun pointed 
while Williams is trying to find out what hit 
him. The suspense is keen but there was 
plenty of time, as the “duration two hours” 
had not expired. Eventually though, Wil; 
liams got his wad back; old whiskers got the 
bounce, all hands. got their pay raised and Wil- 
liams marries the pretty stenographer and 
then came the final curtain and everybody 
genuinely happy. 


Mrs. E. F. Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


STROLOGY divides the months into 
sections according to the Signs of the 


Zodiac and thus the latter part of one 
month runs into the first part of another 
month, For instance, the latter part of 
March from the 22nd joins the first part of 


Rev. 


J. H, Crown. 


April to the 2oth and belongs to the sign 
Aries. 

Aries is the beginning of the Astrological 
year—the sunrise of the year as it were. It 
has Mars for the gov:rning planet with the 
Sun in strong conjunction. Vhe most favored 
colors are yellow and red while the amethyst 
is the chosen gem. 

“A characteristic of this sign, Aries, is the 
tendency to wear out the thought power. 
Everything the Aries person comes in con- 
tact with must pass through the crucible of 
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Pror. Ropert MacGrecor. 


the intellect, and he is apt to fill the retort 
with not only too’ much of a thing, but too 
much of many things at once. Rest and re- 
pose is a necessity to nearly every human 
being, but the average Arics person rarely 
takes either until overstraincd and outraged 
nature rebels and then it may be too late.” 

The esteemed editor, Supt. J. P. Walker, 
of Tur SitentT Worker belongs to Aries and 
has a special benediction from the stars, but 
an editor generally enjoys only things about 
other people and so I will spare his blushes. 
Instead of dates under Aries which ends the 
2oth of April, I will look forward to the 26th 
of April which marks the natal day of two 
deaf men of note, the Rev. Mr. Cloud of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Prof. Robert MacGregor, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Now Taurus is the sign 
from April 21st and it favors the same colors 
as Aries but prefers the moss agate in the line 
of gems. Taurus is governed by the planet 
Venus with the Moon in strong conjunction. 
Taurus people belong to the class of people 
who “know it all.” Their “pugnacity is 
large, and they are not prone to see much 
that is commendable in those they dislike.” 

Those two men of Taurus, Rev. Cloud and 
Prof. MacGregor, shall both, at last, listen to 
the stars thus: “Sometimes you show 
peculiar fitness for the occupation you have 
chosen, and then your talent shines. You 
get out of it all there is in it, and it also gets 
out of you all there is in you, and that is no 
small amount on either side. You believe 
what you do believe with all your might, and 
ii you find your place and stick to it, this de- 
votion grows on you. You are not very par- 
simonious, or even saving, when money comes 
in easily, but you can preach an eloquent 
sermon in prudence and economy when the 
two sides of your walls touch each other 

“You have a strong will, and more than av- 
erage intelligence, and can adapt yourself to 
any condition in which you find yourself, and 
if your labor is for those you love, you per- 
form your duties faithfully and uncomplain- 
ingly, while you are at them. 

“But you bring your business home witn 
you and live over its annoyances there, and 
fume over them there. You are too politic 
to do it, in the office. Learn to avoid this, and 
ultimately overcome your troubles quietly 
and alone.” 


The gentleman in the above picture with 
the cheerful smile is Mr. C. K. McConnel, of 
Bremerton, Washington. 

Some three years ago, Mr. McConnel took 
down with the Alaska fever so badly that he 
decided the only cure would be a prospecting 
trip up there. He easily communicated the 
fever to two other western deaf men, Roy 
Stuht and S. B. Coder, and they willingly 
joined their fortunes with his and began prep- 
arations to go up ard locate claims there and 
work them. 
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ALASKAN INDIANS 
WITH MR. McCON- 
NEL ON WAY UP THE 
RIVER TO CLAIM. 


MR. MCCONXNFEI. AT 
TYNOOK, ALASKA, 
WAITING FOR A 
BOAT HOMEWARD 
BOUND 


Thus Mr. McConnel got together a pros- 
pector’s outfit and hired two sturdy deaf men, 


< 


(one of whom professed to be a mining ex- 
pert) to go on ahead to their claims which 


he ane my 
MR. C. K. McCONNEL, 
Seattle, Washington. 


they located along the Kahitna river, eight 
miles north of the Yeutna river in Alaska. 
Mr. McConnel and his two partners then fol- 
lowed their outfit and hired men three months 


“DEAF-MUTE CREEK” 


Claim on the Kahitna river, Alaska. The deaf- 
mutes at work on the Placer Bar. 


later, leaving Seattle June 11th and reaching 
Seldovia, Alaska, the latter part of the month. 
At Seldovia they had to wait for four days be- 
fore getting a boat to Tynook, Alaska, which 
was reached in three days, Arrived at Ty- 
nook they took a launch up the Sustina river 
to Sustina Station and thence up the Yeutna 
river till they reached the mouth of the 
Kahitna river on the banks of which they 
camped for nearly two weeks waiting for their 
men to come and find them. They finally 
had to go and find the men and their claims 
themselves and succeeded in surprising them 
in more ways than one. Any way work on 
claims was commenced right away by naming 
the place ‘“Deai-Mutes’ Creek” and placers 
were made and put in runnig order for all 
they were worth. Many hardships and dis- 
appointments were endured during that sum- 
mer season of prospecting for Alaska gold 
by those deaf men, but the experience was 
something worth while to them all. 

When the mining season began to close in 
September, Mr. McConnel left for Tynook 
where he waited for two weeks to catch a 
homeward boat. The others remained a little 
longer and took the homeward route at their 
own time and discretion. 

Along the way in Alaska Mr, McConnel 
and his deaf companions met with many thrill- 
ing experiences and adventures that would 
fill a book and at one time they narrowly es- 
caped drowning by the overturning of their 
boat in the swift rushing current of the river. 

Seattle, Washington, looks mighty good to 
Mr. McConnel after these days of deprivations, 
hardships and digging in Alaska. Though 
having lived in Seattle, Washington, for many 
years. Mr. McConnel is really a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth and an Iowan by education. 
He attended the School for the Deaf in Coun- 
cil Bluffs somewhere in the early eighties, but 
left before completing the full school course 
and joined the Western Leaue in which he 
showed himself an excellent left-handed 
twirler of the ball. 

He is married to a charming Minnesota 
deaf lady and has three children. 


Trenton, N. J. 


The stork visited the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
C. Stephenson on the 26th of March and left a girl 
baby. 

Fred W. Schoneman, of Illinois and a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, was in town for a couple of 
days on the 28th and 20th ult, sight-seeing. He 
has resigned his position as boys’ supervisor in the 
Kendall school in order to take up farming. 

George Wainwright, who is employed in the 
weaving department of the Roebling wire mill, has 
charge of seven machines. ; 

Miss Ethel Collins, of Barnegat, recently secured 
employment in a. dressmaking establishment here 
and is getting along nicely. 
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Mr. Boxley “Stands Pat” for the 
Combined System 


To the Editor of the Suent Worker: 

Dear Sir:—Inasmuch as the Sirent Worker has 
always permitted two sides of a controversy to be 
heard in its columns, I take occasion to write this 
open letter in resentment of the editorial comment 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Rome, N. Y., 
Register, in which the self-styled writer replied to 
the letter of inquiry, or the like, which Mr. Geo. W. 
Veditz, president of the National Association of the 
Deaf, wrote to the three officers of the Rome Alumni 
Asociation regarding the question of whether the 
Rome School is to be placed on an one-method basis. 
After having investigated the mater of the con- 
troversy just referred to, I found that the three 
officers of said association did not treat Mr. Veditz 
right in that matter. They should have answered 
his letter, which was simply a courteous inquiry. 
He should have been given the desired information 
and direct answer in the most business-like way 
possible. 

I, for one, resent the X writer’s “I am the whole 
works” attitude on the affairs of the Rome Alumni 
Association of which I am a member, and also the 
way he took up the matter and wrote the editorial 
reply in which he gave free vent to his opinions, 
being savory of more rhetoric than logic, which 
were, for the most part, not in accord with those of 
the Alumni Asociation as a whole body. 

lf we understand aright, the Rome School teaches 
by the combined method or American system, while 
the use of the oral method for special purposes of 
instruction should be rigidly encouraged. We have 
every confidence in Principal E. A. Gruver’s ability 
to bring the school up to the standard of highest 
excellence along the lines of modern education and 
the parents of children in attendance there have no 
cause for worry. And it is an indubitable fact that 
the best educated graduates of that school. 
several of whom have attended Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., were the products of the com- 
bined system. It is almost needless to say that 
Principal Gruver will understand he shall stir up 
a hornet’s nest if he tries to change the methods in 
the Rome School and put it on a purely oral basis. 
I repeat that we believe in his judgment about what- 
ever methods of instruction should be used to the 
best advantage and highest. attainment of. efficiency, 
but we insist that it is the combined system or the 
system of all methods that will suit all purposes of 
instruction—this thing that will be fruitful of good 
results, and that it is the only best and conceivable 
way that can and will successfully teach even the 
most stupid pupil and develop him into a well 
educated being and a “desirable citizen,” as “Teddy” 
Roosevelt dee-light-edly put it. I do “stand pat” 
on the above fact, from my own experience and 
observation. 

As for yours truly, I am not oposed to the use of 
oralism in the Rome School. It can instruct a 
normal-minded pupil how to articulat- words and 
sentences, but it cannot, without proper schooling 
in the combined system, give him the acquisition of 
language—the mastery of written English. Those 
orally taught can speak to a certain extent what 
they have learned—to memorize spoken words 
taught, but cannot talk of their own volition as 
they would write on paper. However, they have a 
better advantage over those who are never taught 
to speak, but the advantage they have obtained is 
of no use for commercial communication or business 
puropses. An orally taught friend of mine once 
told me that he had more faith in Providence 
(Rhode Island) than in carrying on a verbal con- 
vetsation “on business.” ‘That is, when it comes to 
transacting any form of business, he always has, 
by force of necessity, to resort to “talking business” 
by means of a pad and pencil, so as to insure the 
safety of coming to an understanding between a 
person and another. I have met a large number of 
graduates of an oral school who, I find, are sadly 
deficient in the command of English. 

It is well worth quoting the following lines of 
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Walter Peet, who wrote an article on “The Educa- 
tion of the Deaf” in the New York Sunday World 
of January 3oth ult.: 

“It is well known among educators of the deaf 
that the loss of hearing at such an early age is as 
great a handicap as congenital deafness, so far as the 
starting of the teaching of language is concerned, 
which is paramount. The interchange of thought 
with our fellow beings through language, however 
expresed, is much more important than even speech 
itself, Language and speech are not synonymous. 

“It matters not through what medium — speech, 
manual alphabet or the various forms of writing and 
printing—ideas are received and expressed to others, 
language is the sine qua non of the education of 
the deaf. The writer has seen many cases in which 
articulation has approached fairly to the normal, 
when single words or memorized phrases were 
spoken, but in which the mental ability to form sen- 
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tences independently has been entirely lacking. This 
has been not only because of the intense desire to de- 
velop speech, with the consequent neglect of lan- 
guage, but because when language cannot be acquired 
through the ear it is almost the hardest thing in the 
world to master.” 

There is just as much difference between a semi- 
mute” and “orally taught” one, as between chalk 
and cheese. The former has received the use of 
speech after sickness or accident and has retained 
his “near as normal” voice by daily practice in social 
intercourse. The latter is made to believe that he 
has disvovered his voice by the application of the 
eral method being now in general vogue, and finally 
he more or less successfully manages to speax 
memorized phrases in a machine-like way. Cer- 
tainly, there is a large number of the deaf who are 
suffering from oralitis+those that are, either from 
imagination or absent-mindness, talking orally to 
self-same. Some have a mistaken conception of 
their ability to deliver orally an adress in a public 
meeting. A certain deaf missionary one Sunday 
preached a sermon orally before a church congrega- 
tion of hearing people. At the close of his sermon, 
he was approached by one of the hearers with a 
complimentary remark: “I think you can speak in 
your way; but, for the life of me, I could not under- 
stand what you said.” 

Literally, I am an oral misfit, but do not consider 
myself a mental failure, so far as the ability to write 
grammatically is concerned, for which I owe much 
gratitude to the benefits derived from the combined 
system of education. But it is through my head- 
strong belief, dating back to my early boyhood, like 
doubting Thomas, that no one on earth could master 
his voice without aid of hearing, which has cost me 
the loss of instruction in speech-reading. If any- 
body said I had a voice I wotild feel sad through 


neglect of having it trained for a vaudeville show. 
In fact, I can holler and utter forth a few cuss 
words and phrases at which my friends will sit up 
and notice, but being of a retiring disposition (?), 
I have allowed my vocal organs to repose in “innocu- 
ous desuetude,” with my incentive interest in the 
use of written language or writing English, as the 
nature of my daily occupation “by the sweat of my 
brow demands it. 

Shakespeare said: “There was speech in their 
dumbness, language in their gestures.” Which 1s 
the universal language used by the deaf in general? 
It is the sign-language—the language of gesture in 
the same meaning of pantomime by which means of 
mental communication ‘it gives in the education of 
children, foundation for better understanding, there- 
fore greater character.” There is an interesting 
article on “The significance of Pantomime” in the 
March issue of the Craftsman which is worthy of 
a careful persual, especially for school teachers and 
educators of the deaf. 

Long live the Rome School! Long live the com- 
bined system, in conjunction with the oral method, 
with its possibilities best adapted to the successful 
acquisition of language and general knowledge! 

CiarENcE A. Boxtey. 

Troy, N. Y., March, 1910. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary 


UNDERSTANDING 

Those who have had little real experience writing 
for the press, much less schooled themselves to meet 
with calm self-possessed nerve criticism, to say 
nothing of other exasperating things that are often 
headed at them through the medium of public print, 
because of their best efforts to help in pushing for- 
ward worthy objects, would take strongest exception 
to many of Mrs. E. F. Long’s remarks that often 
creep into her contributions under the heading of 
Stray Straws*in the Sent Worker. 

These she has been hurling-at us because of our 
efforts to arouse American deaf women to take a 
keener interest in the National Association of the 
Deaf, we can afford to accept with a good natured 
smile. 

Anyone reading with open minds her latest attack 
in the February Smenr Worker, could plainly see 
the paragraphs were largely savored with sarcasm. 

We now mean to speak plainly and handle you, 
E. F. L., without gloves, so to speak. 

We quote here your open paragraph: “Will Pansy 
ever understand that the N. A. D. is not like a kite 
and does not need an ausriliary for a tail?” 

In reply, we will quietly say: Yes, we understand, 
and understand a great deal more that E. F. L. 
apparently does not credit us with wnderstanding. 
We would respectfully suggest, E. F. L., you look 
over your file of the Smenr Worker. Pick there- 
from the number for the months of June and July, 
1909. Take up the June number first. Re-read, 
carefully digesting, as you read, our first article 
dealing with the subject of a Ladies’ Auxiliary. You 
will note we quoted an editorial therein from the 
pen of Mr. G. W. Veditz. That editorial will 
stand sufficient proof J am not the originator for the 
suggestion that the lady members of the National 
Association of the Deaf form themselves into an 
Auxiliary of that Association. Does E. F. L,, or 
anybody else, know from whence that suggestion as 
advocated by Mr. Veditz got its origin? We can 
credit it entirely to the fertile pen of Mrs. August 
K. Barrett, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. It is she who 
gave it birth and it is Mr, Veditz who strongly 
endorsed it. 

Now take up the July number, carefully re-read 
Mr. Veditz’s article on The Ladies’ Auvxiliary. 

That, coupled with the other article in the same 
issue, from the pen of Mr. Douglas Tilden, stand 
evidence of strong endorsements to the task we have 
assumed in endeavoring to arouse deaf women to 
take a keener interest in the affairs of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

Surely, a man of Mr. Veditz’s brilliant mind, added 


to the fact he has held the Presidential chair of the 
N. A. D. since 1904, ought to put him in a position 
to more than know what the N. A. D. needs most, 
what would the best help to make it one of the most 
progressive and powerful organizations of all organ- 
izations of the deaf. 


We here give for the benefit of the members of 


the N. A. D. a conversation that took place between 
myself and a certain gentleman holding a high posi- 
tion in the councils of the N. A. D. 

“The women members of the N. A. D. are the 
sleepiest lot I ever came across, fact is, you can title 
them “The Sleepy Head Society.” Unless they 
wake up now and begin to be active, they will more 
than merit the appellation,’ he remarked. 

It seems to me if the N. A. D. only had a dozen or 
more women among its members who would display 
true energy, enthusiasm and keen interest in_ the 
Association’s affairs, the N. A. D. would truly be 
rich in hearts, brains and money as well,” I re- 
marked. 

“You are right, but unfortunately, that is exactly 
what the N. A. D. has not got and more is the pity,” 
he replied. 

“Do you think it would be a good plan to try and 
arouse deaf women into activity—try and get them 
form themselves into a Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
N. A. D.?” I asked, handing him Mr. Veditz’s editor- 
jal. “I certainly think it would be well worth trying. 

The project has considerable merit. It would not 
only prove a benefit to the main body of the As- 
sociation but would also be a benefit to the women 
themselves. 

Once organized, schemes, plans galore would be 
sure to follow and before long it would be recognized 
as one of the most useful and powerful bodies,” he 
replied. 

Shortly following the above conversation, we took 
up in earnest the task of trying to awaken deaf 
women to take an interest in the*project. 

“Let us pull together,” was a remark made by Mr. 
Olof Hanson in his letter of acceptance to the Presi- 
dency of the N. A. D. and here is what he said under 
it: 

Let us pull together—The views above expressed 
are my own. I do not expect them to meet the 
approval of everybody. To those who differ from 
me, | would suggest that we will make more progress 
ty pushing things on which we agree, rather than 
by wasting our energies discussing the things on 
which we disagree. If an idea lacks merit, it will die 
and be forgotten. If it has merit,.push it along. 

E. F. L,, in her efforts to find material to help her 
point of argument against a Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
N. A. D. quoted an old adage, “United we stand; 
divided we fall.” 


While the N. A. D. members consist of both men 
and women united together under a National organ- 
ization, they stand divided in mind and in spirit to 
an eminent degree and have stood so for twenty- 
nine vears. 

To illustrate an evidence of the truth of this fact, 
we point direct to E. F. L. To us she seems to be 
a woman possessed with one of those flone natures 
that can tear, but never build. You will never 
find spirit in a forward movement. Yet with all 
the steady opposition she shows toward every for- 
ward step we make, we would rather have her, for 


if opposition there must be, she will find herself in’ 


a very small minority at Colorado Springs if we 
guss right. The utterances of Mr. Olof Hanson, 
“Let us pull together,” is significant in its meaning, 
as it is far reaching in its purpose. 


LET PILOT-WILL CONTROL, 


Again we pick up a little Stray Straw of E. F. 
L.’s: “She has the time.” From whence did E. F. 
L. get that bit of information? Certainly not from 
us. 

To an extent we can afford to be very liberal 
with the general plea set forth by women “lack of 


time” when, they are approached and asked to. 


extend a little of their service outside of their home 
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circle. But the plea has run into a malady and deaf 
women are the greatest sufferers from it, as has been 
evidenced by the very reluctant. spirit displayed in 
stepping bravely to the front mentally in matters 
national. Granting that and throwing themselves 
bodily and mentally into matters national. Granting 
that women with family ties have, as a rule, 
little time they can justly call their own, we still 
firmly believe every woman blessed with health and 
strength, whether she has family ties or is single, 
can get the full mastery over all obstacles thrown 
in her path if she will let pilot-will control. 

Of all things in this life will-power alone stands 
supreme over the human being. 

If the women members of the N. A. D. will not 
rouse themselves, will not now begin to throw their 
energies, enthusiasm and interest into a work that 
seriously needs them, wil! not unite their efforts in 
helping make the N. A. D. one of the most pro- 
gressive and powerful organizations of all organiza- 
tions of the deaf, by forming themeslves into a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, thus standing as a Special Com- 
mittee to the main body of the Association, then 
that and that alone ends it. They will not; that is 
all. 

In seeking for the cause of this epidemic so pre- 
valent with women “Lack of time,” we came upon 
a remark made by a celebrated author, “Men are 
horn with slovenliness and disorder,”—which more 
than warrants our singing for the benefit of the 
men of the following: 


MEN SHOULD SEE: 


That the water pail is empty. 

That the ash bucket is full. 

That they have left their newspapers scattered 
over the floor. 

That cigar ashes have to be cleaned up. 

That sofa cushions have to be re-arranged after 
a nap. 

That their soiled linen has to be put in the laun- 
dry bag. 

That yesterday’s clothes have to be hung up. 

That boots and oyershoes have to be kept in place. 

That household labor is irksome. 

That the majority of women have too much of it 
to do. 

That wives become uninteresting because they have 
no time for reading or for society. 

That there are hundreds of little things that hus- 
bands could do to lighten the work of the home. 

That by so doing husband and wife would be the 
happier. 

That to find out. what these little things are needs 
only two open eyes and one generous ‘thoughtful 
heart.” 

OBJECTS OF AN AUXILIARY. 


. We will reserve these objects for our next. and 
final article dealing with this subject. 
Pansy. 
Burra.o, N. Y., March 1, 1970, 


The following is from the 
Churchman, of March: 

“The Rev. Austin W. Mann, the faithful mission- 
ary to the deaf-mutes, held the service in the Chapel 
of Grace Church on Sunday evening, March third, 
which was attended by twelve persons, some of 
whom came from a considerable distance. It is a 
privilege to have Mr. Mann come into the Parish 
and bring his gracious message to deaf-mute friends. 
We venture to state that the influence of his un- 
selfish, unremitting labor in behalf of those to whom 
he feels the Lord has sent him is not to be limited by 
the little circle that gathers about him week by week 
as he goes to and fro in his great field. What an 
example he is to us all! How soundly his noble en- 
durance and his patient sacrifice in the cause of 
Christ rebuke us for our failure in those directions: 
his presence is always somewhere an inspiration and 


Mansfield, Ohio, 


he leaves behind him a memory that helps us all bear 


the hard things and the bitter things.” 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B.A. 


The greatest mystery we have seen this year was 
the autograph of a superintendent in his paper. We 
have reasoned long on this. Occasionally we see the 
photograph of some superintendent in his paper. 
Usually it is put there to let the readers know that 
the school has a superintendent: that is necessary. 
Sometimes the picture is put in to fill up space; that 
also is necessary. Again it is put in because some 
other school did it and we have to keep up with 
the procession: that is necessary. But what about 
the autograph?—Palmetio Leaf. 

Possibly, the autograph was put there to show that 
the superintendent could write, or to show how 
neatly he could make his signature. 


Wm. Ulrich, a graduate of the Iowa School, and 
for a short time a student at Gallaudet, now holds 
down the telegraph desk of Seattle’s big daily, the 
Post-Intelligencer. Mr. Ulrich is an all-around 
printer and newspaper man, being able to take hold 
and make good at most dny place. He has spent 
considerable time in Alaska and while there was 
news correspondent of the Post-Intelligencer. He 
is another sltining example that the oralists have 
failed to discover. Although a semi-mute he does 
not read the lips. The Post-Intelligencer now has 
four deaf. employers—Mr. Ulrich in editorial, de- 
partment; another in ad-room; third on a linotype 
partment; another in the ad-room; a third on a lino- 
type and the fourth who is equally good in either 
ad-room or on linotype—Thie Observer. 


A deaf young man in Nebraska committed suicide 
last week. He was young, rich, well-educated ‘and 
no cause was known why he should take his own 
life, so it is supposed by his, friends that despondency 
over his deprivation led him to do the deed. It is 
very seldom that deaf people commit suicide. 
Strange to say the few who do are usually found 
in the ranks of the well-to-do class. Among this 
class the tendency is to shield the deaf member of 
the family from the buffets that are the portion of 
other youths, a policy that brings the victim of such 
mistaken kindness to manhood with neither courage 
or capacity to meet the hard conditions that con- 
front the man who must fight at odds. We have 
known quite a number of parents who attempted to 
live the life of the. deaf member for him and the 
result was always unsatifactory. Among the deaf, 
as among the hearing the happy man who is allowed 
to live his life in his own way, and who has been 
trained to work, even if necessity is one of the spurs 
to his efforts—Kentucky Standard. 


Most men working for the city would consider 
themselves ‘unfortunate if they couldn’t hear the 
boss come into the room. Alexander Goldfogle of 
No. 58 West One Hundred and Twenty-eigth street, 
who is.a folio writer in the Register’s office, is glad. 
The fact that he has a clean record, while the other 
men in the bureau have made something like 7,009 
mistakes, is due in part to the fact he is deaf and 
dumb. “When I went up to the falio room to see 
what was going on,” said the new Register, Max S. 
Griffenhagen, yesterday, “the men would glance 
up from their work and look at me. Goldfogle, I 
noticed, kept right on; nothing seemed to disturb 
him. I wondered what the reason was until I 
learned he was deaf and dump. He didn’t hear me 

On investigation Mr. Griffenhagen found that 
there were no mistakes charged up against Mr. 
Goldfogle, although he had been in the bureau more 
come in. 
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than twelve years. On the other hand there were 
approximately 7,000 mistakes made altogether in the 
bureau, and as the mistakes had not been caugh: 
by the readers and checkers, Mr, Griffenhagen read 
the riot act. 

In consequence of the Register’s action and the 
fact that he has ordered that the men in the folio 
department, thirty-seven in all, shall be on the job 
every day, there is a good deal of guessing in the 
bureau. But it donesn’t affect Mr. Goldfogle; he 
hasn’t- heard of it—N. Y. World. 


The Annals for January is an interesting number 
to the students of the Deaf owing to the vast amount 
of statistical information that it coritains. We learn 
from it that there are 44 schools for the Deaf in the 
United States of which 61 are State schools; 64 
public day schools, and 19 denominational and 
private schools. There were present in these schools 
last year 13,206 pupils, nearly all of whom—11,551— 
were in the State schools. The public day schools 
contained 1,269, and the private and denominational 
schools, 468 pupils. The number of instructors, in- 
cludin trade teachers, employed was 1634 of whom 
468 were male and 1161 were female. The number 
of deaf instructors were 293, oral instructors 860, 
and industrial instructors 381. The largest school 
is the Pennsylvania school at Mt. Airy with 530 
pupils present November Ist last. The New York 
school (Fanwood) comes next with 511, the Ohio 
has 452, St. Joseph, (N. Y.) 451, Texas 447, Illinois 
430, and the Kentucky school ranks seventh with 340. 

In value of buildings and grounds the California 
school leads with $1,054,000. The Mt. Airy school 
comes next with a plant valued at $1,000,000, fol- 
lowed by St, Joseph with $805,000, Ohio $750,000, 
the Columbia $725,000. The most inexpensive State 
plant listed is that of Florida, $16,000, but we under- 
stand that they are just finishing a new plant down 
there that has cost-almost a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The value of the Kentucky school plant is 
given at $265,000. There are seven schools in 
Canada with 887 puplis, taught by 143 teachers. The 
largest school is that at Belleville, Ontario, with 
254 pupils present on Novemeber Ist last—Kentucky 
Standard. 


During our recent visit to the Iowa school we 
were shown a contrivance by Supt. Rothert which 
not only impressed us as original in conception but 
as worthy of mention, The Iowa school has, in its 
large and commodious building, rooms enough and 
to spare. Accordingly, one small room is set aside 
as something of a photograph gallery. In one cor- 
ner of this room there is being fixed up a kind of 
post-card rack. In the first row may be seen, in 
large black lettering, the following words: Views of 
American Schools for the Deaf, and below are 
grouped post-card views of most all the schools of 
the United States and of Canada. To our way of 
thinking, the idea is not only original but it is a very 
useful one; inasmuch as it may serve to awaken a 
greater pride in the home school. For instance, 
suppose these views are seen by visitors, and 
suppose there are among those visitors some who 
either hold the purse strings, or who have influence 
with the powers that be. And suppose the buildings 
of other schools might awaken a sense of shame in 
this person because of his state was not treating 
the home school as liberally as is being done in other 
states. It is easy to conjecture what the result might 
be. So we say the scheme is a useful as well as 
well as original one—Nebraska Journal. 


Died. 

At his home in Pioneer, Castleton County, Canada, 
January, 10, 1910, after three weeks’ illness of heart 
failure, Robert A. McEagan, aged forty-three years 
and six months. 

And he is not, for God has taken him to that house 
where the ears of the Deaf will be unstopped and 
the tongue of the Dumb shall sing. 
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“To-Bog, or Not To-Bog’’ 


(With apologies to Hamlet.) 


“To-bog” or not “to-bog,” that is the question 

Whether ‘tis wiser in man to suffer 

O’er slides and “‘slip-ups” of uncleaned side-walks, 

Or to take sled against a hill of ice, Sir— 

And by a “scoot-down” get there. To slide, to slip— 

To soar and by that slip to reach the end. 

The wind up, and a thousand bruising “bumps” 

That flesh is prone to; ‘tis a “combustication” 

Devoutly to be “dished,’"—To slide, to slip. 

To slip—perchance to “flop;” aye, there’s the ruh, 

For in that “slip-down” hill what “scrapes” may 

come, 

When we have scratched up all this mortal hide 

And skinned our “paws,” there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of that long slide, 

For who would bear the cuts and smarts of coasts; 

The “steerer’s” wrongs, the “starter’s” stupidity, 

The pangs of o’er-turned loads, the “smashed” up 

sleigh. 

The “twenty-five cents out” and the smarts, 

That patient merit bears when sweet girls “snicker.” 

When he, himself, might his quietus take 

Off a toboggan? Who would ride a sled 

To “scoot” and “gasp” under a horse blanket, 

But that dread of not being fashionable, 

That awful “bete-noir’ from whose frown 

No “tobogganer” returns,—masters the hill, 

And makes us rather take the ills we fear— 

Than fly in haste from the toboggan slide !— 
“OCCASIONAL.” 


Announcement! 


““T am at liberty to vote as my conscience and judgment 
dictate to do right without the yoke of any party on me or 
the driver at my heels with whip in hand commanding 
me to ge-wo-haw just at his pleasure.”’ 


These words were spoken by Davy Crockett in his 
famous battle with President Jackson. Do you know 
who Crockett was? He was a frontier man with no early 
advantages, having no knowledge of the alphabet until he 
was twenty years old and, after a career as a hunter, 
legislator and revolutionist, died gloriously in the im- 
mortal siege of the Alamo. 

For thirty years we have been heirs of the desiccated 
codfish pocliy of the Syndicated Ability which is narrow- 
mindedness, illiberality and inefficiency. Gallaudetism has 
ge-wo-hawed you for thirty years and, while you look on 
openmouthed, is at the present day preparing a slate for 
the next Convention and writing trash poetry about its 
own glories. 

We are going to stop all this. 


Che Independence League of 
Che Deaf 


_ Its purposes are : First, to establish the National Federa- 
tion on whatever plan that is acceptable to us, and Second, 
to compel a honest ballot and a fair distribution of of- 
fices. * 

If you are in sympathy with these objects, either write 
on a piece of paper or cut out the following blank and 
send to the indicated address : 


To do so we organize 


Purity Committee, 
1554 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

I join the Independence League without 
thereby waiving my right to the freedom of 
thought or action. 

Z will be at Colorado Springs. 


Yours Truly, 


No dues 
No expenses 
No publicity 


Note: This is not a machine. 

After having accomplished at Colorado Springs its 
duties as the Viligance Committee of the American Man- 
hood, the League will disband on the spot. Both sexes 
can join the League. 

Remember St. Paul, St. Louis and Norfolk ! 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - « « = 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - « + 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO | 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


Drrectory oF THEATERS: 


Fifth Avenue.—Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
_Every Sunday. 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street—Mov- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue—Moving Pictures— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House—125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 

Jersey City—Newark Avenue—All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 

B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bny 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


RAQKQHLLILN ANH DD 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


os 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ratiges and 
Mantels Facings 


v 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


THE SILENT WORKER 


John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


é 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 


e 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 


SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a Hurry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Pee! 


REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 


For Spring an? Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 


at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. Trousers fly-top and cut swagger— 
it’s all here. : : 4 “ 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 
SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 


Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
— Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : " ’ ‘ $ 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


THE NEW JERSEYwaw 


State 


Normal and Model 


Schools 


TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment, 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. . 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J..M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DALE DiLtworTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BIncGHAM WooDWARD Srtas R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EpWIN FLORANCE Won. G. SCHAUFFLER 
: FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HawkE * §. St. McCurcHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WiIL_t1aM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JoHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Cuas. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
James lL. Hays T. O’ConoR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wm. R. BARRICELO 


TENTH DISTRICT. 


EpwarpD Russ STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Officers gf The Board. 


JAMES I,. HAVS.....5.ceeeeeeeeeenees President 
BDWARD RUSS.......+-.-00- -...,. Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER...+....seses.00- Secretary 
FIENRY J. WEST..62.- ces eee were ewes Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


4 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making | JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......-.. -.--. Superintendent | Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER GrorcE B. LLoyp 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is | ‘THOMAS F. HEARNEN.....-.c-+ee000 so000+ Steward | 31159 Heaven C Var Biss Brasere ads. 
required to out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 5 3M = 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. Phe MBS. LAURENCIA FP. MYERS....-+22.-++: ; 33 eee anh stete ios Nteinee 
application must be accompanied by a certificate froma B. HOWARD SHARP......---++++- Supervisor of Boys 
couuty indee - eoneny oem oo aie se or the chosen MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor Industrial Department. 
reeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor |; ; : Kindergarten 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate sepirenngpeoyeil ede shor gigas heroatay asa! na 7 MES. GRANCHS Sy SR eer oe Deawiak 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are ELMER BARWIS, BMD..-+-. +--+ Attending. Physician GEORGE S. PORTER Printing and Engravin 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, MILES D. WAGNER, ._D.D.S. «0560006 5s:s ce neces Dentist . Spc aaa peat Rr a ai tt 4 E a id ' e 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D............055 Oculist J« Ly. JORSON. “4°ieeresseen cee cnninns -+- Wood-working 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- CLARA S. TINDA I CHAS. THROCE MORTON ociscinsacicisiaiea dye jcgin Shoemaking 
formation in regard to the school may. be obtained by : Fa PERE a Ses Moen te TREN ey eee MISS BERTHA BLLBEE. 2 ais. ci iesecanne nets yo Sewing 
writing to the following address : ARR ES EE a ironk stcote so spo btauwie Incsigrsaeigs sh Raaiboctnne Secretary MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Sewing, Assistant 
John P. Walker, M.A., Aeciemis Department. MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... Covaters/ Ags 
“TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. ROWLAND B. LLoyp, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP —_— % 
Miss Mary D. TILtson Miss Mary R. Woop EDWIN MARKLEY.. hika cia ee tibiae Physical Director 
50 YEARS’ | SUBSCRIBE TO C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
EXPERIENCE ‘The = Deaf-Mutes’ « » Register 


Trave Marks 
DeEsiIGcns 

CopyriautTs &c. 

on may 


tab’ 
Handbook on Bonen 
ener for securing gga 
ugh Munn Ba receive 


ONLY 


A handsomely 1) iustrated weekly. eet cir- 
Ao of any scientific Ey atest Terms, $3 a 
Mi four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,2e1s:sew, New York 


6% F St., Washington, D. C. 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


‘Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
ean’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN’'S 


125 So. Broad St. 
ze Se St. 


The Silent Success 


The foremost Indepen- 

dent Weekly News- | 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States :: : | 


DO YOU 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy a Specialty 


TRAVER’S 
408 S. BROAD ST 


deaf from 
territory. 


to benefit them in any way. 


$1. 00 A YEAR Subscription price only Fifty ee Year 


Scientific American, Send all subscriptions and communications | 
to 


A. O, STEIDEMANN, 
4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
} 


KNOW School and 


Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 
TRENTON, N. J. 


We are agents for the 


BOOK STORE, 


15 N. Warren Street, 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 

a wide extent of 
Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 


| i iscuss i iendly and 
Waie-POLITeGdi | wish to discuss in a friendly 


| enerous spirit bearing upon the 
NON-SECTARIAN & P bes 


interests Of the deaf or calculated 


Sample copies free 


| The Deat-Mutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Waterman's Ideal Pen 
“The Capital’ --$1.00-- Pen 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Che Capital Stationery 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Trenton N. J 


Nurserymen, & & & 
Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
se REN’ roON, N. J. 


‘Ashmore wad Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


gy 
STOLL'S 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Go tO__ mem 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


